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PUBLISHER’S PREFACE 


This edition is of 1,000 copies. It is a gift to the cause of 
human liberty. Its aim is to aid in the liberation of American 
women from a status subordinate to American men under man- 
made constitutions, laws and customs. 

All American women are charged by the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment with the obligations of citizenship, equally with men. 
Except in Wisconsin alone, and partially, as yet, even in Wis- 
consin, all American women are still denied equality with men 
in the rights and privileges of citizenship. They are still, legal- 
ly, “half slave, half free.” 

The Twentieth Amendment, to be offered in Congress this 
winter, when adopted—and it will finally be adopted—will place 
all American women upon a plane of complete equality with 
men in the enjoyment of all of the rights and privileges of 
citizenship, as now they are equal in bearing the obligations of 
citizenship. 

Welfare legislation, whether honestly intended to protect 
women workers “for the general ‘welfare,” or trickily meant to 
handicap them in competition with men for the means of life, 
or wholly to exclude them from such competition, must and 
will be broadened to protect men and women equally. Justice 
demands it. Logic cannot deny it. The vital needs of yearly 
increasing multitudes of women workers who are voters will 
compel. it, over whatever opposition by mediaevally minded 
male law-makers, by the vested interest of salaried welfare 
bureaucracies, or by the organized and highly vocal minority of 
prosperous and contented women indifferent to the needs and 
rights of the majority of their sex. 
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Airplane View of the Wisconsin State Capitol. 
Governor Blaine Greeting Women Workers for the Bill. 


Governor John J. Blaine and Mrs. 


Blaine, from a photograph 


made on July 11, 1921, the day when Governor Blaine signed 
the first Bill of Rights for Women ever enacted in an English- 
speaking country. 

Group of Women Workers for Wisconsin’s Equal Rights Law, 
from a photograph made on the steps of the State Capitol on 
the day the bill was signed. 

Wisconsin’s banner at the Seneca Falls equal rights convention 
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CHAPTER I. 
Our Task Outlined. 


This is a story of the great event of the year 1921 in the 
progress of women towards complete equality with men. That 
event was the enactment, by the Wisconsin legislature, of the 
first Bill of Rights for American women. In a bulletin issued 
from the National Woman’s Party headquarters in Washington, 
this event was appraised in the following language: 

“With the signing of the bill this week by Governor Blaine, 
Wisconsin became the first State in the Union to remove women 
from a subject position in the law. It is also, so far as we 
know, the only place in the English-speaking world where 
women have equal rights with men. This is as significant for 
the women of the Nation as was the granting of suffrage by 
Wyoming in 1869.” 

The National Woman’s Party, which was chiefly instru- 
mental in securing the passage and ratification of the federal 
suffrage amendment, assembled in a national convention in 
Washington in February, 1921, and disbanding as a suffrage 
organization, reorganized, and voted that the next objective 
of the Woman’s Party should be to remove the remaining forms 
of the subjection of women, beginning with the legal and pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as possible to the other disabilities. 

This story portrays the removal of the legal discrimina- 
tions against women in the State of Wisconsin. It is written 
not only to tell what was done in our campaign, but to tell 
how it was done, so that women seeking similar legislation in 
other states may have the benefit of our experiences. 

In April, 1921, I received from the National Woman’s Party 
headquarters in Washington a tentative draft of a bill which 
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the National Woman’s Party planned to have introduced into 
Congress. This bill, designed to remove all legal discrimina- 
tions against women which it was in the power of Congress to 
remove, was then being perfected by some of the leading law- 
yers of the United States. It was then planned that when the 
bill was completed it should be introduced into the senate by 
Senator Curtis of Kansas. Here is a copy of that bill: 


“To abolish discriminations against women on account 
of sex. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled. ; 

“That in so far as the laws of the United States, in- 
cluding those pertaining to the District of Columbia, confer, 
regulate or define the right of (1) freedom of contract, 
(2) choice of citizenship and residence, (3) guardianship 
or control of children, (4) jury service, (5) holding pub- 
lic office or position through certification by the Civil Serv- 
ice, election or court order, and (6) control, disposition 
or acquisition of property, there shall be no discrimination 
or distinction against women by reason of sex or coverture 
and women shall have the same Sycekas and privileges as 
men: 

“Provided, that this act shall not amend or affect any 
law relating to the labor of women or minimum wage for 
women.” 


A letter accompanying a copy of this bill suggested that 
I have a similar bill drawn to abrogate in every respect the 
common law disabilities of women in the State of Wisconsin, 
and, as soon as possible, have this bill introduced into the Wis- 
consin legislature. 

No rights or privileges designated in the above bill, ex- 
cept those relating to choice of citizenship and the civil serv- 
ice commission, could be conferred by Congress upon the citi- 
zens of the States, so it was necessary to have a separate bill 
passed by each State legislature. 

Wisconsin’s laws, like those of nearly all of the other States, 
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were based upon the old English “common law,” brought over 
to this country by the early colonists. All women were, ac- 
cording to the common law, legally inferior to men, and dur- 
ing marriage a woman lost her legal identity entirely: husband 
and wife were considered one person and that person was the 
husband. The married woman’s property, her earnings, her 
labor, and her children belonged to her husband and were 
entirely under his control. 

The harshness of the common law had been modified in 
many respects during the last century. Women now possessed 
the right of suffrage and married women had won certain per- 
sonal and property rights. But Wisconsin had never specifi- 
cally repudiated the common law doctrine of woman’s in- 
feriority. It still prevailed in all cases in which a special law 
had not been passed to the contrary. In many respects, there- 
fore, Wisconsin women were ruled by the laws of the sixteenth 
century. 


CHAPTER II. 
Starting Our Campaign. 


I was at a loss how to begin. I had no previous experi- 
ence with a state legislature, nor did I know any member of 
the Wisconsin legislature, nor any person connected with the 
State government at Madison. Neither did I know anyone else 
in Madison. I had once met Miss Gena Thompson, who was 
executive secretary of the Wisconsin Woman’s Progressive 
Association, and Mrs. Harry Glicksman, both of Madison, when 
I had been there a few months before to witness the inaugura- 
tion of the present administration. 

I decided to write to the Governor and ask him how to go 
about having such a bill introduced into and passed by the leg- 
islature. This I did, and received the following reply: 
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Executive Chamber, Madison, Wis., April 18, 1921. 
Dear Mrs. Putnam: © 

Replying to your favor of April 14, beg to state that 
the only way now to have a bill introduced in the legis- 
lature is to have it introduced by a committee, and inas- 
much as the legislature may be nearing a possible ad- 
journment in May, you perhaps might want to give the 
matter immediate attention. ; 

I would therefore suggest that you take the matter 
up with a committee of the legislature at your earliest 
convenience. Yours very truly, 

| JOHN J. BLAINE, 
Governor. 


This did not simplify the matter very much for me. I had 
no idea what committee was the best one to introduce this bill. 
I was fearful of getting it into a committee, the majority of 
whose members would be antagonistic to a.woman’s rights bill, 
or into a committee whose members would be indifferent to 
such a bill and would fail to push it, even though they would 
be willing to introduce it. I was in a quandary until one day 
the newspapers reported that a bill, called the Conant jury 
bill, which provided for women sitting on juries, had that day 
been defeated in the Assembly. This bill had been before the 
legislature for some time and had previously passed the Senate. 
I then learned that Senator Conant, who had introduced and 
sponsored this bill, was chairman of the Senate Judiciary com- 
mittee, and also that the Judiciary committee was the logical 
committee to introduce this bill into the Senate, because it was 
the committee to which the bill would be referred no matter 
who introduced it. 

This combination seemed a piece of good luck, so I learned 
this committee’s meeting days, and made arrangements to ap- 
pear before it on Thursday, May 12. 

I wrote to Miss Zona Gale of Portage and to Miss Ada 
James of Richland Center, who were members of the National 
Woman’s Party, asking them to meet me in Madison on Thurs- 
day and go before the committee with me. 
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In order to be in Madison early enough to learn my way 
around, I went over on Wednesday afternoon, leaving Milwau- 
kee on the 5:20 train. Milwaukee is a three-hour ride from 
Madison. On that train, as good fortune would have it, was 
Mrs. Harry Glicksman, whom I had met before. I discovered 
that she knew much about the legislature, and being the wife 
of a professor at the University of Wisconsin, located at Madi- 
son, and herself an instructor in parliamentary law, she knew 
many Madison women. I plied her with questions; she was 
most kind in giving me information and offers of further as- 
sistance. She told me the names of the women there who were 
leaders of various women’s organizations, and those who were 
experienced in legislative work. This was most valuable in- 
formation to me. Moreover, it took away the feeling of 
strangeness which the town had held for me; I now knew the 
names of some women there who might be interested in the bill 
and who might help me. 


CHAPTER III. 
Our First Public Statement. 


Early Thursday morning I| took to the Madison papers the 
following statement which on Wednesday afternoon had been 
sent to the Milwaukee papers and all the other dailies in the 
State: 


The National Woman’s Party is urging the Wisconsin 
legislature to make Wisconsin the first State to grant 
women equal rights with men under all the laws, as Wis- 
consin was first to ratify the federal suffrage amendment. 
Representatives of the party, led by Mrs. Frank Putnam of 
Milwaukee, state chairman, will appear before the Senate 
Judiciary committee at Madison, Thursday, May 12. They 
will ask the committee to report out and press to passage 
the following bill: . 
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“To abolish discriminations against women on account 
of sex. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and Assembly of Wiscon- 
sin in regular session assembled : 

“That insofar as the laws of Wisconsin confer, regu- 
late or define the rights of (1) freedom of contract, (2) 
choice of residence, (3) guardianship or control of chil- 
dren, (4) jury service, (5) holding public office or any 
office or position through election, appointment or court 
order, (6) control, disposition or acquisition of property, 
there shall be no discrimination against women by reason 
of sex or coverture, and women shall have the same rights 
and privileges aS men: 

“Provided, that this act shall not amend nor affect any 
law relating to the labor of women, nor to.a minimum wage 
for women.” 

“The national congress and the legislature of each of 
the forty-eight States,” said Mrs. Putnam, ‘“‘will be asked 
to pass a bill in substantially this form, to give women 
legal equality with men, as the suffrage amendment gave 
us political equality. President Harding and other leaders 
of the party in power at Washington have pledged their 
‘support to such a measure. We want Wisconsin, first to 
ratify the suffrage amendment, to be first in removing the 
legal disabilities of women. The time having passed, for 
this session, when a member can introduce a bill, we shall 
ask the Senate Judiciary committee to present it. We do 
not insist on the exact text of this bill. We shall be glad 
to have it strengthened and improved in any way the sena- 
tors or assemblymen may suggest.” 


Nearly every paper which received this statement printed 
all or part of it; some even gave it editorial attention. 
When I went to The Capital Times, one of Madison’s two 


large dailies, with this statement, I talked with the editor, Mr. 


William T. Evjue, and told him what we planned to do. 


was interested and gave me a note to a member of the Senate 
Judiciary committee, Mr. Henry Huber, who, Mr. Evjue said, 


would be a friend. 
I went directly to call on Senator Huber to enlist his in- 


terest and to learn the best way and time to approach the 
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committee. I was struck by his great physical likeness to 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, and found him very much like 
Senator La Follette in manner, very likeable and pleasant, 
courteous and always gravely sincere. He is an unusual type 
to find in a State legislature, a typical gentleman of the old 
school, and though courtly, not always able to understand the 
modern woman. We were always very grateful for Mr. Huber; 
he was our friend throughout the campaign; we often went 
to him for counsel. He told me what time to be at the com- 
mittee meeting and said he would introduce me. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Governor Blaine’s Good Advice. 


My next step was to call on the Governor. He said, in 
looking over the tentative draft of the bill which I planned to 
present to the Judiciary committee that afternoon, that in re- 
gard to freedom of contract, “there might be some protection 
to a married woman in not being held liable on a note which 
she signs as a guarantor of her husband, and that really ought 
to be studied very carefully.” He told me he had signed a bill a 
few weeks before giving women the same right of guardianship 
and control of children as the father. His assumption was that 
jury service, on the part of women, was the same as that of 
men, except in some cases, and he was convinced beyond any 
doubt that women could hold any office. He thought when 
the federal amendment was adopted, the striking out of the 
word “male” perforce gave women the same right to hold office 
as men. He had not studied thoroughly the question of the 
discrimination against women as to the disposition and acquisi- 
tion of property; that he thought ought to be carefully con- 
sidered. And he agreed with the last section of the bill that 
the law relating to labor, as it affects women, should not be 
affected by a general act abolishing other discriminations. 
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I had gone to Governor Blaine to get his opinion on our 
bill, and to ask his advice on the best way to proceed. I told 
him we had talked with lawyers, but had not been able to 
learn all of the remaining legal discriminations against women 
in the statutes of Wisconsin, and I asked him to send me to 
the person who would be most likely to know all of those 
disabilities and who would help us draft a bill removing them. 
I told him, that even though jury service on the part of women 
might be lawful, there was a great deal of dispute in the courts 
about it, and we wanted to make it lawful beyond any doubt. 


He advised me to go to Mr. Charles Crownhart, Revisor of 
Statutes, saying that Mr. Crownhart had recently. gone over 
the statutes and would be in a better position than anyone else 
to give me the information I wanted. 

I had heard of Mr. Crownhart as a lawyer of ge ability, 
so this was pleasing advice. 

Such a satisfying interview with the Governor was en- 
couraging. To have the interest of the chief executive of the 
State, a man who was the leader of a large group of the legis- 
lature, meant well for the bill. Besides, I carried away from 
that conversation the feeling that Governor Blaine was a man 
of stability, of honesty of purpose, and that he stood for the 
cause of woman’s rights from conviction and not from political 
motives; and I want to say that throughout all our campaign, 
and I had many other interviews with him, that I never changed 
my opinion of him. He was ever the same. His wife also is 
most charming. She was much interested in our bill, and dur- 
ing the campaign, asked me over to tea many times, and having 
had much political experience, since Governor Blaine had served 
several terms in the Wisconsin legislature as a senator, and 
was Attorney General when elected Governor, she gave me 
many helpful suggestions. 

But to go back to my first talk with the Governor. As 
soon as it was over I immediately went to Mr. Crownhart, and 
he was interested. He told me he had drawn the Conant jury 
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bill which had failed to pass. I told him of my plan to call on 
the Senate Judiciary committee that afternoon and that I would 
ask them to report out a bill. He said if the committee would 
- introduce the bill that he would draw it up. Kindly, humorous, 
keen, always encouraging, always willing to help, he was our 
best friend throughout our hard campaign. We went to him 
at every point of difficulty. He gave us the best of advice, 
and coached us on legal points. I knew him to be an able 
lawyer of absolute integrity and I had complete confidence in 
his opinion. Moreover he was with us wholly from the start; 
_ he thought we had a right to insist on getting the whole bill, 
that we had a right to every point, and that we could get it all 
if we did not compromise, and we loved him for the encour- 
agement he gave us, for his confidence in our ability. We 
could not have done without him. 

One of our former Woman’s Party members was con- 
nected with the legislative reference library. I went to see her. 
She was horrified at our idea of presenting a blanket bill; she 
was sure the legislature would never pass such a bill; she 
thought they wouldn’t even consider it. She advised me 
strongly to have some lawyer go over the statutes, and draw 
up as many bills as were necessary, revising separately each 
statute as to discrimination against women. 

“But,” I said, “that would take so long, and we want to 
get a bill through this legislature. We have neither the legal 
learning, nor the resources necessary to employ it, to attempt 
the many special enactments for which a blanket bill will 
serve.” 

She said: “You will never get a blanket bill through. I 
advise you to lay out a campaign for four years, plan to get 
something done at the next legislature, and the rest at the 
next, and forget about this one; it is too late in the session.” 

My answer was: “The National Woman’s Party does not 
work that way; we do things NOW.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
Our First Committee Hearing. 


At 2 o’clock I went to the Senate Judiciary committee 
meeting. I was a trifle late, and arrived at a crowded commit- 
tee hearing. Mr. Crownhart was seated across the room and 
beside him was a vacant chair. I made for that chair as for a 
port in a storm. There were delegations to be heard; one 
was holding forth and continued to hold forth for an hour, 
and I began to grow nervous. I was the only woman in the 
room. Miss Gale had not arrived and Miss James had sent word . 
that she could not be present. ‘Would I alone have to speak 
for the bill? Would the committee be so tired after all the 
_hearings that they would be bored by my request? O, why 
hadn’t I arrived just a little before 2 o’clock! Maybe then I 
could have spoken first!” Such thoughts went racing through 
my mind. 

The first hearing was finally finished, and Chairman 
Conant asked for the next. Mr. Huber then asked him to 
wait a moment, and introduced me, saying I had been waiting 
some time, and had a request to make which would only take 
a few minutes. Thoughtful Mr. Huber, he must have known 
how perturbed I was, and how very eager I was to get my er- 
rand over with. 

I made known my. desire, and read the bill, telling the 
committee it was to be introduced into Congress and each 
State legislature. Mr. Conant laughed and said: 

“Have you heard about my jury bill and what happened 
to it in the Assembly? Such a bill as yours, including jury 
service, would never pass the Assembly.” 

I told him I had heard the women had not gotten behind 
his bill; that if the women would work for such a bill it would 
pass, and the women would work for this bill. He said: 
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“Well, you take your bill to an Assembly committee, and 
get them to introduce it over there. If it passes the Assembly, 
it will pass the Senate.” 

My: heart went down, but I was determined not to yield. 
I said: 

“No, I’m here now. If I went to an Assembly committee, 
they would tell me to take it to a Senate committee; and be- 
sides, we want this committee to introduce it.” 

At that, a smile went round the committee table, and after 
some demurring and discussion among the committee members, 
Mr. Conant said: 

“All right, Pll introduce it, if Mr. Crownhart will draw it 
Sheed and he looked to Mr. Crownhart. With a relieved and a 
triumphant feeling, I said: 

' “Mr, Crownhart has already said he would draw it up if 
you would introduce it.’ And Mr. Crownhart added his assent. 
Then Mr. Conant said: 

“All right, Ill introduce it, and I'll vote ae it; any bill 
Mr. Crownhart will draw up will be acceptable. But,” he added, 
“you will have to do a lot of missionary work in the Assembly,” 
which statement seemed very funny to all the committee. I 
realized afterwards that an attempt to get any such bill through 
the Assembly seemed like a huge joke to them all. 

So the first goal was passed. It was then about 4 o’clock. 
With great joy I immediately left the committee room and 
proceeded to get in touch with several Madison women. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Enlisting Women Workers. 


I went to see Miss Gena Thompson, executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Women’s Progressive Association. She 
promptly realized the importance of such a bill. She at once 
called a board meeting for Saturday morning to discuss the bill 
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and to learn what the executive committee of that organization 
of 1,000 women would do. I was most eager to get their sup- 
port, because a thousand women throughout the State, writing 
in to their senators and assemblymen urging their support of 
the bill, would be a great help. This organization was com- 
posed of women voters supporting Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette. I learned later that by others it was called the “La 
Follette women’s organization.” 


I telephoned to many women, among them Mrs. Willard 
Bleyer, chairman of a legislative organization called the Clear- 
ing House, having as voting members representatives of all 
woman’s organizations in Madison, and in Dane county of 
which Madison is the county seat. This Clearing House meets 
every Monday during the legislative session, to study the pro- 
gram of the legislature for the week, and to pass resolutions 
endorsing or not endorsing pending legislation in which the 
members are interested. An endorsement of a bill by the Clear- 
ing House is equivalent to an endorsement by every woman’s 
organization in Dane county, and occasionally some of its mem- 
bers will lobby for a bill. 


Other women I telephoned were Mrs. L. A. Kahlenberg, 
state legislative chairman of the League of Women Voters 
and of the Federation of Women’s Clubs and their lobbyist at 
Madison; Mrs. Walter Ayer, Dane county chairman of the 
League of Women Voters; Mrs. Carl Jackson, prominent in the 
League of Women Voters; Miss Mary Connor, president of 
the Wisconsin Council of the Catholic Women’s clubs; 
Mrs. John Donald, legislative chairman, Dane County League 
of Women Voters; Mrs. William Kittle, chairman of the Wis- 
consin Consumers’ League; Mrs. Joseph Jastrow, prominent 
in the Consumers’ League; Mrs. Louis E. Reber, chairman of 
the Dane county board of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation; Mrs. E. H. Van Ostrand, chairman of the Service Star 
Legion and prominent in the other. patriotic organizations of 
Madison. 
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I later went to see most of these women at their homes, or 
they came down town to meet me, and they all promised their 
support for the bill. 

Friday morning I went to see Mr. Crownhart to talk about 
the draft of the bill. We decided to present a bill providing 
only for choice of residence and jury service since Wisconsin 
women seemed to have practically every other legal equality. 

Friday and Saturday I continued to confer with Madison 
women. Some liked the draft of the bill Mr. Crownhart had 
prepared, others did not. Some believed in asking for one thing 
-at a time, others believed there might be more disabilities we 
should have removed. The bill did not seem complete, yet 
there seemed no reason to include more. But since the session 
was nearing a close, we knew that whatever we did, we would 
have to hurry about it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Sending the News to the People. 


Saturday afternoon I returned to Milwaukee, and after 
conferring with members of the party, we sent out the follow- 
ing report of progress, which appeared in the Milwaukee Sun- 


day papers: 


. Women <working- to -get an equal rights bill passed 
during the present session of the Wisconsin legislature 
made decided progress during the last week. 

Mrs. Frank Putnam, state chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party, who returned to Milwaukee from Madison 
on Saturday, said: 

“We learned that Wisconsin is already in advance of 
most other States in this respect. Wisconsin women enjoy 
freedom of contract equally with men; they have equal 
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rights with men in control or guardianship of their chil- . 
dren, and in acquiring and disposing of property, and Goy- 
ernor Blaine assures us women in Wisconsin have an equal 
right with men to hold any public office to which they 
may be elected or appointed. 

“This leaves only two inequalities, out of the six we 
had listed, to be corrected. These relate to choice of resi- 
dence, and the right equally with men to serve on juries. 

“To place women upon an equality with men in this 
State in these particulars, Charles Crownhart, revisor of 
State laws, drafted for us a bill. Chairman Conant of the 
Senate Judiciary committee has promised that his com- 
mittee will introduce the bill next Wednesday. Senator 
Huber of the Judiciary committee told us he would move 
to have the bill referred back to the Judiciary committee 
for a hearing during the following week. 

“At this hearing representatives of the League of 
Women Voters, the Progressive Women’s Association, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National Woman’s 
Party and other organizations will appear in support of the 
bill.” 

The bill as drafted follows: 

“A bill to amend section 2,524 and the seventh para- 
graph of section 6.51 and to create new section 238.740 of the 
statutes, for the purpose of removing discriminations 
against women. 

“The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

“Section 1: Section 2,524 of the statutes is amended 
to read: 

“Qualifications of jurors. Section 2,524. All citizens 
of the United States who are qualified electors of this state, 
who are possessed of their natural faculties, who are not 
infirm or decrepit, who are esteemed in their communities 
as persons of good character, approved integrity and sound 
judgment, and who are able to read and write the English 
language understandingly, shall be liable to be drawn as 
jurors, except as otherwise provided in the statutes. 

“Section 2. The seventh paragraph of Section 6.51 of 
the statutes is amended to read: 

“(6.51) Seventh: The place where a married man’s 
family resides shall generally be considered and. held to 
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be his residence, but if it is a place of temporary estab- 
lishment for his family, or for transient objects, it shall 
be otherwise. A married woman shall be deemed to be a 
resident where she has her actual abode. 

“Section 3. A new section of the statutes is created 
to read: 

“Section 23.470: A married woman may have her legal 
residence and place of abode separate and apart from that 
of her husband. 

“Section 4. This act shall take effect upon passage 
and publication.”’ 

“In this connection,” said Mrs. Putnam, “we wish to 
recall public attention to the following paragraph from 
the---Governor’s platform, which admirably expresses 
women’s purpose in supporting the above bill: 

“Women having come into full partnership with men 
in the conduct of the affairs of government, the legislature 
should revise our laws to the end that in all matters men 
and women should be upon a basis of equality.’ ” 


On Sunday I talked with many women, some of them 
lawyers, about the bill. I read it over and over again, com- 
paring it with the original bill sent to me from Washington. 
I had noted, when reading the statutes in regard to jury serv- 
ice, that the word “male” was always used. The idea kept re- 
curring to my mind that probably there were other statutes 
where the word “male” was used, instead of the word “citi- 
zens,” especially in respect to holding office, and that we ought 
to have a blanket bill changing all the statutes necessary to 
avert the possibility of any future legal discriminations against 
women. 

So on Sunday night I sent a special delivery letter to 
Mr. Crownhart, telling him of my fears; enclosed a copy of 
our original bill from Washington and asked his advice. I told 
him I would be in Madison Tuesday mornmeg to consult with 
him, and asked him to withhold from the committee the first 
bill he had drawn until we could talk it over again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The First: Bill of Rights for Women. 


On Tuesday morning, at 10:30, I was at Mr. Crownhart’s 
office. He had drawn up another bill. He said: “After study- 
ing the statutes for the past few days and giving a great deal 
of thought to your bill, I believe it would be best to have a 
woman’s bill of rights which will remove every disability against 
her which appears in the statutes, those we know about and 
those we don’t know about. Because even though the rati- 
fication of the 19th amendment perforce removed some dis- 
criminations against women, still many courts, executive and 
administrative officers may not be aware of this and may not 
be acting accordingly. So it is just as well to have a declara- 
tion of rights which will inform every one of the status of 
women in this State. Here is the bill I have drawn for you.” 


“To create new section 6.015 of the statutes to remove 
discriminations against women and to give them equal 
rights before the law. 

“The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

“SECTION 1. A new section is added to the statutes 
to read: 

“6.015. Women shall have the same rights and priv- 
ileges under the Jaw as men in the exercise of suffrage, 
freedom of contract, choice of residence, holding office, 
holding and conveying property, care and custody of chil- 
dren and in all other respects. The various courts, execu- 
tive and administrative officers shall construe the statutes 
where the masculine gender is used to include the feminine 
gender unless such construction will deny to females the 
special protection and privileges which they now enjoy for 
the general welfare. The courts, executive and administra- 
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tive officers shall make all necessary rules and provisions 
to carry out the intent and purposes of this statute. 

“SECTION 2. This act shall take effect upon passage 
and publication.” 


I was delighted with this bill, so were all the women. It 
seemed a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

We took it to the Senate Judiciary committee, and the 
chairman said he would introduce it into the Senate on the 
next day, and that he thought we could have a committee hear- 
ing on the next Tuesday, May 24, but that he would let us 
know. 

I returned to Milwaukee that evening and on Wednesday 
sent the following telegram to United States Senators Robert 
M. La Follette and Irvine L. Lenroot at Washington, D. C.: 


Wisconsin Senate Judiciary committee today introduced 
and will press to passage next week bill conferring upon 
women equal rights and privileges with men in exercise 
of suffrage, freedom of contract, choice of residence, jury 
service, holding office, holding and conveying property, 
care and custody of children, and in all other respects. 

Wisconsin women’s organizations want Wisconsin to 
be first State thus to complete the grant of equal suffrage. 
We want you to urge your friends in Senate and Assembly 
to work and vote for this bill, which carries no appropria- 
tion and which will make your State the first fully to eman- 
cipate women. 


On Friday after receiving a letter from Mr. Conant, we 
sent to the newspapers the following statement: 


A Bill of Rights for Wisconsin Women. 

MADISON, Wis.—Wisconsin politicians of all parties 
and factions are becoming deeply interested in the woman’s 
rights bill which organized Wisconsin women are trying 
to put through at this legislative session. 

Shrewd leaders of all political factions begin to realize 
that the roll call on this bill may have more effect on the 
1922 State and senatorial elections than any other measure 
presented during this session. 
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gate. 


This bill, creating “new section 6.015 of the statutes, 
to remove discriminations against women and to give them 
equal rights before the law, provides: 

‘Women shall have the same rights and privileges un- 
der the law as men in the exercise of suffrage, freedom of 
contract, choice of residence, jury service, holding office, 
holding and conveying property, care and custody of chil- 
dren and in all other respects. The various courts, execu- 
tive and administrative officers shall construe the statutes 
where the masculine gender is used to include the fem- 
nine gender unless such construction will deny to females 
the special protection and privileges which they now enjoy 
for the general welfare. The courts, executive and admin- 
istrative officers Shall make all necessary rules and pro- 
visions to carry out the intent and purposes of this statute.” 

The bill was introduced by the Senate Judiciary com- 
mittee on May 19. At a hearing on the Dill to be held 
Tuesday, May 24, representatives of Wisconsin women’s or- 
ganizations, women lawyers and others will speak for it. 
An early vote in the Senate is promised, and preparations 
are in making to press the bill to a prompt hearing and 
vote in the Assembly. The women are determined to get 
a record vote in both chambers, so that men who vote 
against the bill may be called to answer for it in the 1922 
elections. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Trying to Bar Women from Juries. 


I had heard rumors in Madison on Tuesday that a bill had 


been introduced or was going to be introduced into the Assem- 
bly expressly barring women from service on juries, but was 
so busy I did not give it any thought or take time to investi- 
But on Saturday, through the mail, came the startling 
news from Miss Gena Thompson that such a bill had been in- 
troduced into the Assembly, and that the Assembly Judiciary 
committee had bulletined a hearing on that bill for the same 
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day and hour as our hearing before the Senate Judiciary com- 

mittee. She suggested that our delegation of women, who were 

to speak for our bill, should appear against the Assembly bill. 
Here is a copy of that audacious bill: 


“To amend Section 2524 of the statutes, relating to 
qualification of jurors. 

“The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


“SECTION i. Section 2524 of the statutes is amended 
to read: Section 2524. All citizens of the United States 
except women, who are qualified electors of this state, who 
are possessed of their natural faculties, who are not infirm 
or decrepit, who are esteemed in their communities as men 
of good character, approved integrity and sound judgment, 
and who are able to read and write the English language 
understandingly, shall be liable to be drawn as jurors, 
except as otherwise provided in the statutes. 

“SECTIGN 2. This act shall take effect upon passage 
and publication.” 


eihe phrase. “except women,’ was the amendment. 
Wisconsin women were incensed. How dare men. intro- 
duce such a bill! Not satisfied with the discriminations against 
women which already existed, they wished to discriminate fur- 
ther against us. 


So we sent out the following statement to every daily 
newspaper in Wisconsin, to inform all the women throughout 
the State of what was taking place at their State Capitol: 


MADISON, Wis., May 23.—The fight for a bill of 
rights for Wisconsin women, and their demand that the 
grant of equal suffrage be made fully effective by a grant 
of equal legal rights with men, will occupy the attention 
of the Judiciary committees of both Senate and Assembly 
tomorrow. 

In the Assembly Judiciary committee arguments will 
be heard on a bill, introduced by the committee May 12, 
which expressly bars women from being drawn for jury 
service. ; 
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-In the Senate Judiciary committee, arguments will be 
heard on a bill, introduced by the committee May 19, which | 
provides: 

“Women shall have the same rights and privileges 
‘under the law as men in the exercise of suffrage, freedom 
of contract, choice of residence, jury service, holding office, 
holding and conveying property, care and custody of chil- 
dren and in all other respects. The various courts, execu- 
tive and administrative officers shall construe the statutes, 
where the masculine gender is used, to include the feminine 
gender, unless such construction will deny to females the 
special protection and privileges which they now enjoy for 
the general welfare. The courts, executive and administra- 
tive officers shall make all necessary rules and provisions 
to carry out the intent and purposes of this statute.” 

Representatives of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the League of Women Voters, the Wisconsin Women’s Pro- 
gressive Association, the National Woman’s Party and other 
organizations, with women lawyers and others, will oppose 
the Assembly bill and advocate passage of the Senate bill. 


CHAPTER X. 


Limiting Women’s Choice of Residence. 


The day of the hearing, May 24, four of us went to Madi- 
son from Milwaukee: Mrs. Max Rotter, a member of the state 
board of the National Woman’s Party; Miss Alma Barry, an 
attorney and chairman of the Wisconsin Federation of Business 
and Professional Women; Mrs. Jackowsky-Peterson, an able 
lawyer of twenty years’ experience, representing the Polish 
Housewives, and myself. We all spoke before the Senate Ju- 
diciary committee in favor of the equal rights bill. Madison 
women speaking for the bill were: Mrs. Willard Bleyer, repre- 
senting the Dane County League of Women Voters; Mrs. L. A. 
Kahlenberg, legislative chairman of the Wisconsin League of 
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Women Voters; Mrs. John Hazelwood, representing the Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs; Mrs. Joseph Jastrow, representing 
the Consumers’ League; Mrs. Louis E. Reber, chairman of the 
Madison board of the Young Women’s Christian Association; 
Miss Gena Thompson, representing the Wisconsin Women’s 
Progressive Association. 


Such a different minded group of women gathered to- 
gether in common support of one bill; women representing or- 
ganizations, some of them, which were even working for causes 
in opposition! But women who all put the emancipation of 
women above every other cause. Other differences did not 
count, in the face of the tremendous importance of winning 
full citizenship for women. | | 

We all urged the committee to report the bill out favorably, 
with only one amendment, which was agreed to by the majority 
of women speaking, because the majority felt the committee 
would not report the bill out except with that amendment. A 
few of us did not agree, but in a moment of weakness we sub- 
mitted. I have ever since been sorry that we did submit, but 
we, who wanted to stand for it, against the committee, were 
in a minority. I am confident if all the women had stood to- 
gether, solidly, without any wavering, for the bill without any 
amendment, we could have won our point. That amendment 
was to limit women’s equal right to “choice of residence,” add- 
ing “for voting purposes,” so that it would read: “choice of 
residence for voting purposes.” 

_ The men’s argument was that without the amendment the 
homes of the state might be wrecked if women were permitted 
equally with men to choose their legal residence. They said: 
“Why, a woman could establish her residence separate and apart 
from that of her husband, and continue to live away from him 
forever, while he would have to support her and could never 
divorce her.” 

There were several lawyers on the committee and they in- 
sisted such would be the case in spite of our contention that 
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the law would have no such result. We continued to differ with 
them, because we had been advised on this point by good legal 
authority, before we ventured our opinion. One of the com- 
mittee even said: “Such a law would tend to destroy the home, 
and would be unfair to children; if husband and wife both had 
a legal right to choose a residence, the wife would often use 
that right to live away from her husband, when for the sake 
of the children, she should live with him. There must be one 
head to a family,” implying that of course that head must be 
the husband. ) | 
As if a law to give a woman freedom to choose her legal 
residence, would ever take a woman away from her husband! 
Such an argument is absurd! ,And the proof of that absurdity 
is that there is no law now to force a woman to live with her 
husband if she wishes to leave him, and we all know that the 
majority of women do live with their husbands. It is also true 
that many women have lived with uncongenial, unkind or brutal 
husbands for the sake of their children, when they would have 
done so for no other reason. It is nearly always the mother 
who makes such sacrifices for her children, seldom the father. 


Moreover, a married woman often needs the legal right to 
choose her own residence as a protection for herself and chil- 
dren, as a protection for the home and schooling of her chil- 
dren. Lawyers have told me that many migratory husbands, 
some who follow the line of least resistance and others, ne’er- 
do-wells, who wish to desert their families, go from one place 
to another, find work and establish a sort of a home to which 
the wife must follow with the children. Finally, after many 
such moves, when disheartened and discouraged the wife re- 
fuses to follow any longer, the husband divorces her on the 
ground of abandonment. Morally it is he who is guilty of 
desertion, and it is an outrage that any woman should be sub- 
jected to such a legal insult. To quote one of our legal ad- 
visors: “It is a relic of barbarism that leads some to believe 
that a husband, no matter how great a tramp he may be, should 
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Start out on a vague quest and call upon his wife like a squaw 
to pack her papoose on her back and follow.” 

Historically, a man who is not frée to choose his own resi- 
dence is a slave; the same applies to woman. Our desire was 
to give to woman the same legal freedom that man enjoys, in 
every respect, so that she might be a free human being. Slavery 
in any form is a detriment to civilization, and to the progress 
of the race. No man has a right to impose his will upon a 
woman without her consent. Woman must have freedom 
equal to that of man before human beings can advance any 
further. 

But we submitted to stand for that amendment in commit- 
tee. And, as is always the case, when we yielded our judgment 
once, we were asked to yield again. Regardless of our reasons, 
which we had stated to them, for including in our Bill of Rights. 
a few rights which we already possessed, such as suffrage and 
care and custody of children, different members of the commit- 
tee began to urge us to omit those phrases. And they began 
to find fault with the bill in other ways, saying a law providing 
for women jurors without providing for the taking care of 
women jurors was not a proper law. In vain did I repeat to 
_ them that this bill, in the last sentence of the first section, re- 

quired the courts, executive and administrative officers to make 
proper provision for women serving on juries, because it specifi- 
cally instructed the courts, executive and administrative officers, 
“to make all necessary provisions to carry out the intent 
and purposes of this statute.’ They did not want to believe 
or be convinced. They thought that since they had made us 
surrender once, they could continue to do so. And worse still, 
many of the woman were beginning to weaken; they thought 
that these men, being more experienced in politics, ought to 
know more than the women. 

The situation was growing desperate, when in walked Mr. 
Crownhart; I asked him to please explain to the committee 
what the last sentence of the first section really meant. I 
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hastily told him of their objections to different parts of the 
bill, and that they were arguing with us in ‘legal phraseology 
which it was impossible for us to answer successfully. So he 
saved the day—he explained to them so convincingly every part 
of the bill, and why he had drawn it that way, that they ap- 
peared satisfied, and ceased asking questions and offering sug- 
gestions. 

From that hearing all the women, and there were many 
present in addition to those who spoke, hurried over to the As- 
sembly Judiciary committee to speak against the bill providing 
that all citizens shall serve on juries except women. So many 
women were present there, and so many women spoke against 
that bill, that at the close we rather felt the committee would 
not dare to report it out favorably. And, when it was voted 
on in the Assembly the following week, it was defeated by a 
large majority. | 


CHAPTER XI. 
The More Haste the Less Speed. 


From the Assembly committee meeting Mrs. Rotter and I 
hastened back to the Senate Judiciary committee room to learn 
what they had decided in executive session to do with our bill. 
We learned from Chairman Conant that the committee would 
report it out favorably on the following day, with the one 
amendment, “for voting purposes” added to “choice of resi- 
dence.” | 

Mr. Conant advised us to secure our votes in the Senate 
as early as possible, so that the bill could be rushed over to the 
Assembly, since it was near the closing days of the session. He 
felt sure the Senate would pass. it, but that we needed to put 
in a great deal of hard work in the Assembly. He said if we 
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would secure the promise of enough votes in the Senate before 
the next morning session (it was then 4:30 of the afternoon) 
that he would ask for a suspension of rules and a vote in the 
Senate next morning; and if it passed, which he felt con- 
fident of, he would ask that it immediately be messaged to the 
Assembly. It was necessary to obtain twenty-four votes, or 
two-thirds of the Senate, in order to get a suspension of rules 
for a bill to be voted on and be immediately messaged to the 
Assembly; otherwise the bill would take its usual course which 
ismindehnite in time; 

Too well did we later realizé the great mistake of Senator 
Conant’s advice—to attempt to rush the bill through the Senate. 
Now, we know full well that to try to hasten a bill through a 
legislative chamber immediately arouses antagonism; the mem- 
bers become suspicious that something is wrong with the bill, 
and that the reason it is being rushed through is to prevent 
the defect from being discovered before the bill is passed. Good 
reasons for attempting to hasten it only make them more sus- 
picious. 

But, being inexperienced, we took Senator Conant’s advice. 
Mrs. Rotter and I immediately went to the Senate chamber. 
Working until late that evening, and again the next morning 
until the session opened at 9 o’clock, we secured the promise 
of twenty-four senators to vote for the bill. 

The bill was reported out by Senator Conant. He offered 
amendment No. | S—Amend the bill by striking out the comma 
after the word residence and insert the words “for voting pur- 
poses’—and recommended passage. Rules were suspended 
and bill read a second time. 

We were waiting for the bill to be passed, when one of the 
elder members, Senator Claire Bird, who had come in late, arose 
and objected to the passing of the bill in such haste. He con- 
tended that the bill had more far-reaching powers than he 
thought any of the members present had any idea of—that it 
should be laid over to give every member time to study it. 
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And he proceeded to offer an amendment, No. 2-S, striking out 
the words “freedom of contract.” He feared wives might be 
wronged by their husbands in property affairs if granted free- 
dom of contract, meaning that a wife’s endorsement on her hus- 
band’s paper, hitherto worthless in law, would become binding 
under the proposed new law. He said, as the law then stood, 
a woman could not go surety on her husband’s note, that she 
could not bind her separate estate in such a way, and he main- 
tained that she should not be allowed to do this, that it was 
a protection to her for the law to prohibit her in such a way. 
He feared all sorts of nameless evils if the bill were to pass 
with the clause, “and in’ all other respects,’ included in it. 
He asked that the bill be laid over until Friday,.May 27. He 
was an able lawyer and a powerful representative of great cor- 
porate interests—so the bill was laid over. 

All day Thursday we talked with assemblymen. We told 
them the bill would be passed the next day in the Senate, and 
would come immediately to the Assembly. Many of them were - 
amused at our confidence, but we felt sure of our twenty-four 
senators. We had not a thought that the Bird amendment 
would pass. But, alas for our ignorance! 

The majority of the members of the Assembly Judiciary 
committtee, the logical committee for our bill to be referred 
to, had voted against the Conant jury bill, which was the bill 
making provision for women jurors. We did not like to trust 
this committee with our bill so we studied over all the As- 
sembly committees and found that the Public Welfare commit- 
tee had the largest majority of members who had voted for the 
Conant jury bill. Then we talked to all the members of this 
committee and when we found that a majority were in favor 
of our bill, we went to the chairman, Assemblyman Petersen, 
and asked him if he would like to take the leadership of this 
bill in the Assembly, telling him that a majority of his com- 
mittee would support him. He was thoroughly in sympathy 
with the bill and was willing to be our Assembly leader. 
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We went to see Speaker Riley Young. We were very eager 
to get his favor, as he had much influence, and were delighted 
when he assured us of his support. We asked him to refer our | 
bill to the Public Welfare committee, as soon as it reached the 
Assembly, telling him why we preferred that committee. This 
he said he would do. 

We liked Speaker Young. Always calm and unhurried, his 
perfect manners had a most soothing effect in that maelstrom 
of one hundred assemblymen, some of whom were always talk- 
ing or gesticulating. He is very quiet mannered, and at all 
times had little to say, but we always had confidence that he 
could be depended on. He was our friend throughout, voting 
consistently for our bill in the particulars we wanted, all the 
time it was in the Assembly. | 


CHAPTER XII. 


A Lesson in Practical Politics. 


Friday morning, in the Senate, our bill was taken up early 
in the session. Very quickly it was disposed of, before we could 
realize what had happened. 

Amendment No. 1-S, the committee amendment, was adopt- 
ed. This we expected. 

Amendment No. 1-S, to amendment No. 2-S was offered by 
Senator Bird, striking out the words “freedom of contract.” 
Now Senator Conant was offering an amendment to that, strik- 
ing out the words “and in all other respects.” Before we 
could get over our astonishment at Senator Conant’s action, 
both amendments were adopted. Ayes 21, noes 4. Then the 
bill was passed unanimously by the Senate. 

We were horrified. We couldn’t believe it had happened. 
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Only four of our twenty-four promised votes had been de- 
livered. 

Two of our Pete spoke against amendment No. 2-S— 
Senator Huber and Senator Severson, and Senator Hirsch stated 
he would vote against it. Senator Severson especially ex- 
pressed our own sentiments—that as long as women were de- 
nied freedom of contract in any respect they were kept in the 
class with children and idiots and all other irresponsibles, and 
that the average woman is as competent and as able to exercise 
judgment in the signing of notes as the average man. And here 
I want to say that since the passing of our bill, bankers have 
told me that the granting of complete freedom of contract to 
women removed a great embarrassment to them in business; 
women are now allowed to sign notes without giving their whole 
family history, and without having put to them intimate and 
embarrassing questions if they be divorced. 

I had told Senator Conant and Senator Bird that freedotn 
of contract included many other rights of contract besides go- 
ing surety; and that it was unfair to refuse a woman the free- 
dom of contract which she so badly needed in many other ways, 
because some people believed she should not be allowed to go 
surety. 

Senator Bird was not interested in what I said—he insisted 
it was a bad bill. Senator Conant replied that the bill might 
be amended—“‘freedom of contract except in going surety,” and 
that he would offer that amendment on Friday morning. And 
we, In a panic then at fear of losing all freedom of contract, 
had agreed to his doing this. 

After the bill had been ordered engrossed and read a third 
time, I sent for Senator Conant, and asked him why he allowed 
“in all other respects” to be struck out, and why he did not 
offer an amendment.to the “freedom of contract” clause as he 
had said he would. He said he forgot it. I told him the bill 
as engrossed would not be acceptable to us, and asked him what 
he was going to do about it. 
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He said if we could get a motion made for reconsideration 
of the vote on engrossment, he would try to get “freedom of 
contract’ amended, instead of struck out. 

I asked Senator Huber to move for reconsideration, which 
he did within a few minutes. Senator Conant then urged the 
reconsideration, remarking that he thought the vote was taken 
too hastily, but the motion was lost. 

Rules were later that morning suspended, bill read a third 
time and passed unanimously. 

Our next move must be to get the Assembly to restore the 
clauses which had been struck out in the Senate. And how we 
dreaded it! We knew it would be a hard task, and probably 
an impossible one in the short time before us. 

At noon the legislature adjourned for Decoration Day until 
the following Wednesday, June 1. 

On my return to Milwaukee on Friday night the following 
letters awaited me. 


United States Senate, May 19, 1921. 
My dear Mrs. Putnam: 

Your telegram of the 18th has just been received. 

You doubtless are aware of the fact that the reaction- 
aries are in control of the legislature, but I have today 
taken this matter up with friends at Madison, and I am 
certain they will be glad to give their co-operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE. 


United States Senate, May 19, 1921. 
Dear Mrs. Putnam: 

I have your wire of the 18th instant and in reply will 
say that I wish you would send me a copy of the bill re- 
ferred to. J 

You are, of course, aware of my position upon woman’s 
rights, but I would not undertake to urge the passage of 
any bill, the provisions of which I have not seen. 

Very sincerely, 
I. L. LENROOT. 


I immediately mailed to Senator Lenroot a copy of the bill. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A Protest Against Broken Promises. 


On Saturday we sent to one hundred and fifty daily and 
weekly Wisconsin newspapers; to every state senator and as- 
semblyman, to the executive officers and the justices of the 
supreme court of Wisconsin; and to the United States senators 
and members of the House of Representatives from Wisconsin 
the following statement: 


Milwaukee, May 31.. 

Wisconsin women advocates. of the Women’s Rights 
bill, which passed the State Senate Friday, are fighting 
mad over the amendments made by the Senate. They 
will try to have the bill, with the clauses eliminated in 
the Senate restored, brought to a vote in the Assembly 
this week. Mrs. Frank Putnam, Milwaukee, state chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Party and leader in the fight 
for the bill, said: 

“Senator Bird of Wausau is responsible for the Senate 
Amendment to our bill, denying women freedom of con-_ 
tract. We respect his candor. He opposed us openly. 
He believes women are still children mentally and that 
as children they still need men’s guardianship in _ busi- 
ness affairs. He speaks and acts for a social and in- 
dustrial order that has vanished, for a large portion of 
society. Today millions of women, both married and un- 
married, are forced to make their own way in the world. 
Under existing law they are unjustly handicapped. In our 
bill, as it went to the Senate, these women asked only for 
their natural right to manage their own business affairs, 
with the same freedom of contract that their brothers 
have always enjoyed, This clause, for all self-supporting 
women, was the most vital in the whole bill. Its elimi- 
nation makes the bill a mockery, hardly worth fighting for. 
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“Last Wednesday we had twenty-four senators pledged 
to vote for the bill containing the ‘freedom of contract’ 
clause. In the vote Friday on Senator Bird’s motion to 
cut out this clause, all but four of the twenty-four senators 
—Huber, Staudenmayer, Anderson and Severson—broke 
their promise to us. Also, they broke the pledge of the 
platform upon which they were elected. This is true of 
the Socialist senators as well as of the Republicans. Only 
the little group of Progressive Republican senators kept 
faith with us, and with the platform of the Republican 
party. Senator Bird’s arguments had more weight with 
the others than their party or their personal pledges. — 

“We women, new in politics and taking part in it only 
because it vitally affects our personal and material se- 
curity, do not understand the meaning of such conduct. 
We do not understand how the people’s representatives 
can lightly repudiate the solemn contract, of their own 
proposing, upon which the people elected them to office. 
But we intend learning what it means, and if possible to 
find a remedy for it. 

“We are told the Assembly is against us; that we 
haven’t a chance to get our bill through at this session. 
We know that a large majority of the assemblymen—the 
Republicans—were elected upon a platform promising 
Wisconsin women equal rights with men under Wisconsin 
laws. We know that the Socialist assemblymen represent 
a party in which equal rights for women has always been 
a cardinal principle. We know that all or most of the 
Non-Partisan League assemblymen were chosen to office 
upon a platform containing a similar pledge. 

“Therefore we shall not believe, until we see it done, 
that a majority of the assemblymen, elected in large part 
by women’s votes upon a public promise to grant women 
equal rights under the law, will violate that promise. In 
any event, we intend to demand a roll call upon our bill 
and the amendments to it, so that, in the Assembly as in 
the Senate, Wisconsin women may know exactly who is 
for granting them legal equality with men, and who is 
against it. ; 

“Speaker Young on Thursday promised us to help get 
our bill before the Assembly as it then stood, containing 
the freedom of contract clause, and to vote for it. Many 
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other assemblymen have given us like promises. In view 
of our recent experience with such promises in the Senate, 
we are less certain of their delivery value than we were 
at the beginning. But we intend believing that their prom- 
ises are dependable until a roll call proves the contrary. 

“A few members of the legislature appear to feel that 
women coming up to their State Capitol to ask for legal 
rights necessary to their personal and material security, 
and to their self-respect as citizens, are intruders. They 
resent our presence there. We beg to remind them that 
politically at least Wisconsin women are no longer chil- 
drén in the eyes of the law; that we have the same right 
aS men respectfully to petition our law-makers for fair 
play under the law; and that in the ballot we now have 
the same weapon as men to enforce it. 

“It is true that thus far there has been little public 
demand for our bill. But there will be. I predict that if 
it is not enacted during this session, it will be one of 
the controlling issues of next year’s elections. We, who 
initiated it, had no time to work up public interest in it. 
We knew it was planned to have a similar grant of rights 
to women offered in Congress and in the legislature of 
each of the forty-eight States in the near future. We 
wanted Wisconsin to have the honor of being the first State 
to grant its women these rights, as Wisconsin was the first 
State to ratify the federal suffrage amendment. We still 
hope that Wisconsin will win this honor during the next 
fifteen days.” 


An error occurred in this statement for which we are deeply 
regretful. One of the four senators who kept his promise to us 
was Senator Hirsch, Socialist. Senator Anderson, who was 
named as one of the four, was absent when the vote was taken. 

When this bulletin flared out on the pages of the leading 
newspapers, and arrived duly at the desk of each senator and 
assemblyman, there was a new political sensation in the State. 
Senators were indignant. Some protested they had promised to 
vote for “a” bill, not just for the bill as introduced. They were 
not used to being held personally responsible in this ‘offensive 
manner” for a promise given off hand and without serious con- 
sideration. They declared such things were not done in politics. 
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To one member, who made that statement to me, I replied: 
“Well, women are now in politics. We have our own code. We 
do not like your code in many ways, but still we have to deal 
with it, and men who expect to continue in public office will 
have to deal with our code.” 

‘Some of our friends looking on from the side were in- 
clined to regret our boldness in publicly rebuking the Senate 
majority while still dependent on that majority for ultimate suc- 
cess. But we thought the constituents of these men should 
know how their promise to us had been broken; also, it was 
meant as a warning to the members of the Assembly. All our 
friends at the Capitol, both senators and other State officials, 
had told us that it was extremely unlikely that the Assembly 
would pass the bill, even with the limitations which the Senate 
had written into it. Our opponents told us we hadn’t the ghost 
of a chance to get anything through the lower house. Later in 
the session one of the opposing senators told us he believed that 
bulletin put the bill through the Assembly. 

Most of the senators took it for granted that the Assembly 
would kill the bill, and we knew from past political experience 
many of them thought that they—the senators—having passed 
it unanimously with a few amendments, could get credit with 
the women voters in the next campaign, without having given 
women the civil rights we most desired. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Carrying the Fight Into the Assembly. 


Assemblyman Petersen, chairman of the Public Welfare 
committee, lived in Milwaukee. On Monday we went to see him 
to map out a program for our bill in the Assembly. We planned 
for a hearing before his committee during the week. Mr. Peter- 
sen said he would ask his committee to offer an amendment 
restoring the clauses which had been struck out in the Senate, 
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and if his committee objected to offering the amendment he 
would offer it from the floor. 

The bill was received by the Assembly on Wednesday, June — 
1; read first and second times and referred by Speaker Young 
to the Committee on Public Welfare. 

We had a hearing before the committee on Thursday. The 
women who spoke for the bill were: Mrs. Willard Bleyer, 
chairman of the Dane County League of Women Voters (the 
previous week at a luncheon of the Dane County League of 
Women Voters, the several hundred members present heartily 
endorsed the bill) ; Mrs. Joseph Jastrow, representing the Con- 
sumers’ League; Miss Gena Thompson, representing the Wis- 
consin Woman’s Progressive Associatién; Mrs. Louis E. Reber, 
chairman of the Madison board of the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association; Mrs. Max Rotter and myself representing the 
National Woman’s Party. At my request, Mr. Crownhart ex- 
plained the bill in its legal significance. 

Many more women would have liked to speak for the bill 
at this hearing, but it being past the date for committee hear- 
ings, the chairman had extended us this special courtesy, with 
the request that we not have many speakers. 

In the meantime the following letters were received from 
Senator Lenroot and Governor Blaine. 


United States Senate, May 28, 1921 
Dear Mrs. Putnam: 3 

I have yours of the 23rd instant with enclosure of the 
bill pending in the legislature relating to the rights of 
women. I have read this bill and its purpose meets with 
my hearty approval. 

I am not sufficiently familiar with the present Wis- 
consin Statutes to know whether the bill, as drawn, will 
cover the subject without creating some confusion, especial- 
ly in matters concerning descent of property, the custody 
of children and other like matters. I _assume this has been 
carefully considered by counsel. You” are at liberty to use 
this letter in any way you desire. 


Very sincerely, I. L. LENROOT. 
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Executive Chamber, Madison, Wis., June 1, 1921 
Dear Mrs. Putnam: 

You inquire whether or not the executive feels Sympa- 
thetically inclined toward the passage of Bill No. 484-S, 
eliminating legal discriminations against women. 

For your information, beg to state that as a member 
of the Platform committee [Republican State Convention, 
1920], I urged the passage of a plank reciting that inas- 
much as women had come into full partnership with men 
in the conduct of the affairs of government and had re- 
ceived the voting privilege or franchise, the legislature 
should amend our laws to the end that in all matters men 
and women should be upon an equal basis. 

Of course that resolution became a part of the Re- 
publican Ley and the idea was to wipe out discrimi- 
nations. 

Being responsible for that plank in the platform, beg 
to state that I have not changed my views, and I feel that 
said bill substantially complies with my convictions. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN J. BLAINE, 
Governor. 


On Saturday, June 4, to keep the women of the State in- 
formed of the progress of their measure, we gave the press the 
following statement: 


Milwaukee, June 4, 1921. 

The Wisconsin Women’s Rights bill is expected to be 
brought to a vote in the Assembly during the coming week 
in the following form: 

“Wonien shall have the same rights and privileges 
under the law as men in the exercise of suffrage, freedom 
of contract, choice of residence for voting purposes, jury 
service, holding office, holding and conveying property, care 
and custody of children and in all other respects. The 
various courts, executive and administrative officers shall 
construe the statutes, where the masculine gender is used, 
to include the feminine gender, unless such construction 
will deny to females the special protection and privileges 
which they now enjoy for the general welfare. The courts, 
executive and administrative officers shall make all neces- 
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sary rules and provisions to carry out the intent and pur- . 
poses of this statute.” 

After a public hearing upon the bill in this form on 
June 2, the Public Welfare comunittee of the Assembly 
voted to report it out favorably and to get it on the ecal- 
endar for action June 7 or 8. Arguments for the bill were 
made by Mrs. Louis E. Reber, for the Young Women’s 
Christian Association; Mrs. Willard Bleyer, for the League - 
of Women Voters; Mrs. Jacob Jastrow, for the Consumers’ 
League; Miss Gena Thompson, for the Wisconsin Women’s 
Progressive Association; Mrs. Max Rotter and Mrs. Frank 
Putnam, for the National Woman’s Party, and Mr. Charles 
Crownhart, revisor of statutes, who drafted the bill. 

When the bill passed the Senate, May 27, the “freedom 
of contract” and “in all other respects” clauses were 
stricken out. If the bill passes the Assembly with these 
clauses restored, the Senate will be asked to concur in it. 

Advocates of the measure have received written en- 
dorsements of it from Governor Blaine and Senators Len- 
root and La Follette. On May 18, Mrs. Putnam telegraphed 
Senators Lenroot and La Foliette.a digest of the bill with 
a request that they urge their friends in the legislature to 
work and vote fox it. 

Senator La Follette replied: ‘‘You doubtless are aware 
of the fact that the reactionaries are in control of the legis- 
lature, but I have today taken this matter up with friends 
at Madison, and I am certain they will be glad to give 
their co-operation.” 

Senator Lenroot wrote: “I have yours of the 23rd 
instant with enclosure of bill pending in the legislature re- 
lating to the rights of women. I have read this bill [the 
original bill] and its purpose meets with my ‘hearty ap- 
proval. I am not sufficiently familiar with the present 
Wisconsin statutes to know whether the bill, as drawn, 
will cover the subject without creating some confusion, es- 
pecially in matters concerning descent of property, the cus- 
tody of children and other like matters. I assume this has 
been carefully considered by counsel. You are at liberty to 
use this letter in any way that you desire.” 

Gov. Blaine wrote: “You inquire whether or not the 
executive feels sympathetically inclined toward the passage 
of bill No. 484-S, eliminating legal discriminations against 
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women. For your information, beg to state that as a 
member of the Platform committee I urged the passage of 
a plank reciting that inasmuch as women had come into 
full partnership with men in the conduct of the affairs of 
government and had received the voting privilege or fran- 
chise, the legislature should amend our laws to the end 
that in all matters men and women should be upon an 
equal basis. Of course that resolution became a part of 
the Republican platform, and the idea was to wipe out dis- 
criminations. Being responsible for that plank in the 
platform, beg to state that I have not changed my views, 
and I feel that said bill substantially complies with my 
convictions.” 

“Thanks to the generous publicity given our bill by Wis- 
consin newspapers,” said Mrs. Putnam, “women throughout 
the State have become aware of this effort to obtain for 
them legal equality with men, and are actively supporting 
it. Hundreds of petitions, signed by many women, have 
been received by senators and assemblymen during the past 
two weeks, and are still coming in. We are more than ever 
hopeful that the bill will pass the Assembly unmutilated, 
and we do not believe the Senate will reject it. The AS- 
sembly’s rejection on June 2 of the bill barring women from 
jury service, by a vote of 538 to 19, indicates the radical 
change in legislative sentiment toward the Women’s Rights 
bill that has taken place since legislators began to under- 
stand that Wisconsin women really want these rights.” 


A copy of this, as of all subsequent statements, was sent 
to all of the daily and weekly papers of Wisconsin, to all mem- 
bers of the legislature, to the executive officers of the State 
and justices of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, and to the Wis- 
consin Representatives and Senators at Washington. We knew 
that the people of Wisconsin, a very great majority of them, 
both men and women, would endorse our bill if they were in- 
formed of it, and we believed that being informed of it they 
would procure favorable action upon it by their representatives 
in the legislature. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Victory in the Assembly. 


On Tuesday, June 7, the Committee on Public Welfare 
reported out the bill with Amendment No. 1 A, and recom- 
mended concurrence. It was placed on the calendar for Friday, 
- June 10. This was its text: 


Amendment No. 1 A to Bill 484-S. 
Offered June 7, 1921. 
“Amend the printed bill by restoring the words ‘free- 
dom of contract” and by restoring the words “and in all 
other respects.” 


When our bill was reached on the day’s calendar of June 
10, a substitute amendment was offered by Assemblyman Hig- 
gins of Milwaukee, and under the rules the bill was laid over. 
The Higgins amendment was as follows: 


Substitute Amendment No. 1 A, to Bill No. 484-8. 

“To create section 6.015 of the statutes, giving to 
women certain rights and privileges. 

“The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

“SECTION 1. A new section is added to the statutes 
to read: 

“6.015. Women shall have the same rights and priv- 
ileges under the law as men in the exercise of suffrage and 
in the exercise of jury service. The courts and executive 
and administrative officers shall make all necessary rules 
and regulations to carry out the intent and purposes of 
this section. 

SECTION 2. This act shall take effect upon passage 
and publication. 


This substitute amendment was the result of some agita- 
tion against the bill by a few members of the Milwaukee 
League of Women Voters. We had previously seen a copy of 
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the Higgins amendment and one of our friends in the Assembly 
had told us it was not germane to the question, hence could be 
ruled out of order. So he, as planned, brought up the ques- 
tion, and asked that the rules be suspended and the bill be 
made the present order of the day. This action was taken by 
an overwhelming majority, disposing of the Higgins amend- 
ment. 

Then followed two hours of discussion. The debate was 
fast and furious. Members who a few weeks earlier regarded 
the women’s bill as a legislative freak, negligible otherwise then 
as a joke, had in the meantime been educated by the weekly 
bulletins sent out by the Woman’s Party and by the reaction 
of the bulletins published wholly or in part in hundreds of 
papers “back home.’ Many of them had received petitions 
from women voters back home, calling on them to vote for the 
bill. And as they recalled with an effort the fact that these 
women back home are now voters, they began to see the Wom- 
en’s Bill of Rights in a new light. Party and factional lines 
went to smash. Here was something brand new. Roll calls 
were demanded at every vote. It was a case of every man for 
himself, without party leadership to guide him, otherwise than 
in a four-line plank of the dominant party’s 1920 state platform; 
which plank, by the way, was deliberately excluded from the 
party’s principal newspapers when the platform was pub- 
lished as news. Most of the assemblymen had therefore for- 
gotten this plank, adopted at the very end of the long session 
of the Republican state convention of 1920, until we dug it out 
of the files and at every turn challenged them to make it good. 

This is the plank: 

‘*‘Women having come into full partnership with men in 
the conduct of the affairs of government, the legislature 


should revise its laws to the end that in all matters men 
and women should be upon a basis of equality.” 


Previous to the morning session we had distributed letters 
among our friends which were read at opportune moments—let- 
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ters from the Governor, from Senator Lenroot, from prominent 
women in the state. 

Finally a move was made by our chief opponent for non- 
concurrence in the bill. We held our breath while the vote was 
taken, and when it was announced—ayes 38, noes 42, paired 
2, our relief was so great it almost hurt. Saved by only four 
votes, but yet enough to save it! The bill was then ordered to 
a third reading, ayes 46, noes 34, paired 2. 

I quote from The Capital Times, Madison, a rather good re- 
port of the discussion, which also explains some of the op- 
position to us: 


The Women’s Rights bill was passed in the Assembly 
on Friday in the form demanded by the women. The 
house, after two hours of debate, refused to kill the bill 
by a vote of 42 to 38. The measure was then advanced 
46 to 34. The House, by a vote of 52 to 19, incorporated 
an amendment by Petersen giving women “the freedom of 
contract.” This provision was originally stricken out in 
the Senate. 

Assemblyman A. HE. Matheson led the fight against the 
measure. The principal speech for the bill was made by 
Assemblyman George Nelson of Polk county. The Higgins 
substitute amendment, which would have given women 
“suffrage rights and the right to Serve on juries’ was de- 
nounced as a “joker” and killed by a 67 to 8 vote. 

As advanced the bill declares that: ‘“‘Women shall 
have the same rights and privileges under the law as men 
in the exercise of suffrage, freedom of contract, choice of 
residence, jury service, holding office, holding and convey- 
ing property, care and custody of children and in all other 


respects.” 
“This bill will lead to endless confusion in the courts,” 
said Assemblyman Matheson. ‘This bill declares that 


women shall have the same rights as men. Under the pres- 
ent law in many respects women have a Jarger’ right and 
I am wondering what legal effect this bill will have. This 
bill is a mere camouflage. This legislature should appoint 
an interim committee to investigate this subject and report 
a real bill to the next legislature. I want to give women 
the legislation they desire, but I do not believe they want 
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this bill. There are three pillars of state—religion, educa- 
tion and the home, and of these the home is the greatest of 
all. In the home the mother is the center. Our civilization 
is tottering and crumbling and I think we should go slow in 
passing legislation of this kind. This bill will result in 
coarsening the fiber of woman—it takes her out of her 
proper sphere.” 

Assemblyman George Nelson said that this bill was 
simple in its terms and was the measure which the women 
of the State desired. He believed that it should pass. 

Before the rejection of the Higgins substitute, Mr. Hig- 
gins read a letter purporting to come from the League of 
Women Voters of Milwaukee asking that the terms of the 
bill be restricted. The Higgins amendment was killed. 

Hach of the Milwaukee members: has received from 
Mrs. A. J. Rogers, legislative chairman, Milwaukee County 
League of Women Voters, the following letter: “We under- 
stand that 484-S, the Women’s Rights bill, is to be voted 
on in the Assembly Tuesday. The League of Women Voters 

~ hopes that it will be amended to provide for jury service 
only, in which case we urge its passage. Our position is 
that jury service is closely associated with voting citizen- 
ship, while neither women nor the public generally are 
ready for the other provisions of 484-8.” 

Mrs. Frank Putnam, Wisconsin chairman, National 
Woman’s Party, said: “Some women are chiefly interested 
in jury service, some in freedom of contract, some in choice 
of residence, some in holding office, some in holding and 
conveying property, some in care and custody of children. 

“It would be unfair to a majority of Wisconsin women 
to pass a bill granting only that right in which one group 
of women are especially interested. Our Dill had to be 
made broad enough to serve the needs of all groups. Even 
in the League of Women Voters all of the clauses of our 
bill have earnest advocates. 

“We do not believe the League as an organization will 
wish to assume responsibility to the women of Wisconsin 
for opposing the grant of any of the rights which the pend- 
ing bill would confer upon us.” 


The bill. was placed on the calendar for the following 
Wednesday, June 15. We were jubilant. We had won a real 
victory. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Preparing for the Final Vote in the Assembly. 


Our work now was to see that we lost none of the votes 
we had gained, and to get a few more. Some of our oppo- 
nents had been absent on Friday; they would doubtless be 
present at the next and final Assembly vote, and some of our 
friends had warned us to be on guard. 

During the week-end we sent out the following | bulletin 
to the newspapers and the legislators: 


MADISON, Wis., June 14.—Public endorsement by Sen- 
ators Lenroot and La Follette and by Governor Blaine has 
greatly strengthened the campaign of Wisconsin women for 
the pending women’s rights bill. They are now confident it 
will become law at this session of the legislature. 

The bill, as proposed by the women, granted them “the 
same rights and privileges under the laws as men in the 
exercise of suffrage, freedom of contract, choice of resi- 
dence for voting purposes, jury service, holding office, hold- 
ing and conveying property, care and custody of children 
and in all other respects.” 

The Senate passed the bill unanimously the last week 
in May, first striking out the “freedom of contract” and “in 
all other respects” clauses. 

The Assembly restored those clauses and passed the 
bill to engrossment by a vote of 46 to 34 last Friday. The — 

pill will come up for final passage in the Assembly tomor- 
row and its passage by a safe majority is regarded as cer- 
tain. The Senate will then be asked to pass the bill as 
amended by the Assembly. 

Mrs. Frank Putnam of Milwaukee, Wisconsin chair- 
man, National Woman’s Party, speaking for the advocates 
of the bill, said: 

“Fifty per cent of the voters of Wisconsin are women. 
Men who imagine women do not want equality with men 
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under the laws are mistaken. Men who think women voters 
will not use their ballots to win equality under the law are 
mistaken. A large majority of women are far more deeply 
interested in gaining equal legal rights with men than they 
were in gaining equal suffrage. Their long fight for equal 
suffrage was only a means to this end—that they might 
use their ballots to enforce equality with men under the 
laws of State and Nation. 

“The Assembly having gone on record for us, the fate 
of the Women’s Bill of Rights is now in the hands of the 
state senators. A very large majority of them were elected 
as Republicans, in large part by women voters, on a plat- 
form pledging them to grant equal legal rights to women. 

‘Whatever their personal prejudices, they are bound 
in honor by their party’s pledge, and by simple justice as 
representatives of the women of Wisconsin as well as of 
the men, to vote for this bill. Their failure to vote for it 
would be a shocking violation of their party’s public prom- 
ise when it sought our votes, and an unforgettable affront 
to the self-respect of every woman voter in this State. 

“We shall demand a roll call, so that Wisconsin women, 
in every senatorial district, may know whether their sen- 
ator represents all of the voters, or only 50 per cent of 
them.” 


Also during the week-end I called on Rev. Herbert C. 
Noonan, president, Marquette College and Law School, one of 
the largest Roman Catholic colleges in the country, to get his 
opinion of the bill. He said the Equal Rights Bill had been dis- 
cussed in the Law School with much interest as a move to re- 
store to woman the rights she had under the Roman law, and 
which had been taken away from her under the English Com- 
mon law. He said he had not believed in woman suffrage, but 
did not think this bill came under the same classification as 
woman suffrage. That, insofar as he had studied the bill, which 
had not been to any great extent, he approved of it—for re- 
gardless of the right of suffrage, a woman should have legal 
rights which controlled her person, her children, her home and 
her property. He believed women should have the right to sit 
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on juries provided the proper provisions were made for mixed 
juries. 

I was very glad to get these favorable comments from 
President Noonan, as I believed they would help to correct the 
belief of some legislators, which I knew to be erroneous, that 
the Roman Catholic church is less liberal than other religious 
bodies in its attitude toward the rights of women. Some time 
previous to this we had sought and obtained the approval and 
support, for the bill, of Miss Mary Connor, president of the 
state organization of Catholic women’s clubs. Miss Connor 
was one of the women who wholly endorsed the Bill of Rights 
from the Deeii nate 9 and who never wavered in her support 
Off; 

We also wrote and telegraphed to women out in the state 
asking them to write in to their assemblymen who had voted 
against the measure on Friday, and urging them to support 
the bill when it came up the following week; and also to urge 
their senators to support the measure SNe it came back to 
the Senate. 

In Milwaukee we talked with Mr. George P. West, chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee, and asked him to urge 
the Republican assemblymen, who had voted against the Dill, 
to vote for it the following week. He was leaving town that 
afternoon, but promised to write them that morning. 

We learned from Mr. Daniel W. Hoan, Mayor of Milwau- 
kee, what person or persons had most influence with the assem- 
blymen and the senators whom we thought indifferent or un- 
friendly to us. Mr. Hoan is a Socialist and was very friendly 
to us. We saw as many of these “powers behind the throne” 
as our limited time permitted. 

During the previous week, when we thought we were going 
to be short one Socialist vote in the Assembly, I sent a special 
delivery letter from Madison one night to reach Miss Mabel 
Search, one of the editors of The Milwaukee Leader, the So- 
cialist paper, the following morning. Miss Search was a mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Party. Within two hours after the receipt 
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of my letter, Miss Search telephoned me that we needn’t 
worry about this assemblyman any further, that he would vote 
with us. Within that two hours she and three prominent So- 
cialist leaders—Mayor Hoan, Mr. Victor Berger, Editor of The 
Leader, and Miss Elizabeth M. Thomas, president of the Social 
Democratic Publishing company, which publishes The Milwau- 
kee Leader, had telephoned to this assemblyman and to Senator 
Arnold, the Senate leader of the Socialists. | 

We had learned by this time that there is usually a “power 
behind the throne” that can induce a balky legislator to con- 
sider his party’s welfare, as well as his own prejudices, when 
these conflict. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Through the Assembly! 


Our bill had been placed at the foot of the Assembly cal- 
endar for Wednesday. But for fear it might be taken up 
early in the day we were present at the opening hour, 9 o’clock, 
and sat there all morning watching and waiting. At noon the 
house moved to recess until 4 o’clock. 

At 4 o’clock we again took up our watch. This time we 
did not have long to wait; our bill was soon reached. 

Again there were excited discussions on the floor. Mathe- 
son again attacked the bill and tried to kill it, moving time 
and again that the bill be non-concurred in. Ploetz, father of 
fourteen children, talked viciously against it, saying woman’s 
place was in the home. Holly and Frank Hanson and Fowler 
spoke for it; Holly most indignantly answering Ploetz, and 
Hanson and-Fowler answering Matheson. 

Lucas of Milwaukee offered Amendment No. 2 A, as fol- 
lows: 
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Amendment No. 2 A, to Bill No. 484-S. 
June 15, 1921—Offered by Mr. Lucas. 


Add a new section to read as follows: Section 2. Any 
woman drawn to serve as a juror, upon her request to the 
presiding judge or magistrate, before the commencement 
of the trial or hearing, shall be excused from the panel or 


venire. 
Further amend by renumbering Section “2” of the 
printed bill to be Section ‘3.” 


Mr. Lucas was unfriendly to the bill. He voted against 
it throughout, even his own amendment. 
While the vote was being taken on this amendment we 
were so sure it would fail to pass that we were not worried 
in the slightest degree. And then, when the vote was counted 
and it had passed we were too astonished for words. 

Matheson then moved again for non-concurrence. This 
was refused, the vote being ayes 33, noes 55, paired 4. 

The bill was then read a third time and the question was 
put, “Shall the bill, as amended, be concurred in?” The motion 
was made and roll call demanded by Mr. Petersen. The vote 
was ayes 59, noes 28, paired 4. 

So the bill was concurred in by the Assembly and now must 
go back to the Senate to get the Assembly amendments con- 
curred in. 

We decided to allow amendment No. 2 A, to stand. We 
did not approve of it, but knew, with the legislature adjourn- 
ing within a week, that we would not be able to get a recon- 
sideration of the measure in the Assembly in time to get it 
on the calendar of the Senate before adjournment. Then, too, 
the leader of our fight, Assemblyman Petersen, was leaving 
at the end of the week, not to return that session. 

The amendment was not desired by the advocates of the 
bill, That was why it was offered. Its proponents knew that - 
our slogan had been “No amendments,” and they felt certain 
we would refuse to accept their amendment and that we would 
call for a reconsideration of it, which at so late a date would 
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mean the defeat of the bill. Believing that it was a case of 
getting the Bill of Rights with the amendment or of not getting 
the law at all, we accepted the situation. 

We immediately went to the Senate, and got the bill cal- 
endared for a day when there would be a full attendance, Tues- 
day, June 21. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Rallying for the Final Battle in the Senate. 


Probably nobody else in Madison was as much surprised 
by the Assembly’s surrender as the senators, a number of whom 
had more or less publicly declared their purpose to punish the 
women who rebuked them, by standing firmly against accept- 
ance of the Assembly’s amendments to the bill, provided the 
bill passed the Assembly. So, knowing the hostility in the 
Senate, we were less confident than at any previous stage. 

During the week, a member of the Milwaukee League of 
Women Voters was in Madison working against the bill. She 
went to the senators saying the League of Women Voters did 
not want any part of the bill except jury service and was 
not in sympathy with Amendment No. 1 A, restoring freedom 
_ of contract, which had been adopted by the Assembly. 

Several of the members of the Milwaukee and Dane 
County League of Women Voters, who were working with the 
National Woman’s Party to secure the passage of this bill, 
strongly resented her conduct. They said that not only was she 
disloyal to the cause which women had been fighting for these 
generations past, but that she was disloyal to her own organi- 
zation. They forced her to acknowledge before two senators 
that she represented only the legislative committee, composed 
of four members, of the Milwaukee League of Women Voters, 
of which committee she was then acting chairman. 
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In order to offset some of the damage she had done, these 
women telephoned to Chicago, to Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Cullough, chairman of the National League of Women Voters’. 
Committee on Legislation of Civil laws, to get her endorsement 
of the bill. The bill was read to her over the telephone, and she 
heartily endorsed it. The next day she sent a telegram of 
endorsement, and later a letter of endorsement with a copy 
of the program adopted by the convention of the National 
League of Women Voters, which called for the equalization of 
all laws between men and women. 

The following is quoted from Mrs. McCullough’s ae 
of June 20, 1921, to Mrs. Max Rotter: 


“The National League of Women Voters recommends 
the removal of all women’s legal disabilities and urges jury 
service with NO exemption except for mothers with young 
children. 

Your law ought to pass. 

Please notice the National recommendations herewith 
enclosed. Yours truly, 

CATHERINE WAUGH M’CULLOUGH.” 


The following are some of the recommendations adopted. 
by the National League of Women Voters at Cleveland in the 
Spring of 1921: 


No. 2—The removal of all common law disabilities of 
married woman. 

No. 5—Equal guardianship by both parents of the per- 
sons and property of children. 

No. 10—The removal from women of all legal disabil- 
ities, such as inability to hold office, be notaries or to sign 
legal petitions. Study should be made of the desirability 
of a’ “blanket amendment” to the United States Constitu- 
tion for the removal of such disabilities. 


In order to focus public attention, and particularly the at- 
tention of Wisconsin women, upon the action to be taken in 
the Senate during the coming week, we sent the following state- 
ment of the situation to the papers: 
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National Woman’s Party Headquarters, 
Wisconsin Branch, Milwaukee, June, 20, 1921. 

The status and prospects of the pending Women’s 
Rights bill were reported in a statement given to the press 
today by Mrs. Frank Putnam, Wisconsin chairman, Nation- 
al Woman’s Party, as follows: 

“With the end of the campaign for the Women’s Rights 
bill near at hand, we feel sure Wisconsin is to win the 
honor of being the first American State to confer upon its 
women voters equal civil rights with men. It will be the 
great historic achievement of the present legislature, and 
a new proof that in real Americanism Wisconsin leads 
every other State in the Union. Hvery member whose vote 
was cast for this bill will point with pride to that fact, in 
the years to come. And the women voters of his district 
will not forget him. Women have long memories. 

“The bill as it passed the Assembly last week by a 
vote of 59 to 28 gives women equal rights with men in the 
exercise of suffrage, freedom of contract, jury service, 
choice of residence for voting purposes, holding office, hold- 
ing and conveying property, care and custody of children, 
and in all other respects. It is calendared for action in 
the Senate Tuesday, June 21. The Republican state plat- 
form of 1920 promised it in these words: 

“ ‘Women having come into full partnership with men 
in the conduct of the affairs of government, the legislature 
should revise all laws to the end that in all matters men 
and women should be upon a basis of equality.’ 

“Senators Lenroot and La Follette and Chairman West 
of the Republican State Committee have endorsed it. Gov- 
ernor Blaine is waiting to redeem his party’s pledge by 
Signing it when the Republican Senate passes it—and we 
women have no doubt the Senate will pass it. 

“No senator can now excuse a vote against the bill 
on the ground that Wisconsin women do not want it. 
Women throughout the State, individually and in their or- 
ganizations of every kind, have become aroused in- sup- 
port of this measure as they never were for any other. 
Women in other states are looking to Wisconsin for leader- 
ship in the nation-wide movement to complete the grant 
of equal suffrage with a grant of equal civil rights. Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCullough of Illinois, chairman of the 
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National League of Woman Voters’ Committee on Legisla- 
tion, has telegraphed her hearty endorsement of the entire 
bill. Miss Mary Connor of Madison, president of the Wis- 
consin Association of Catholic Women’s organizations, has 
approved it. Leaders of the D. A. R. and other patriotic 
societies, and of the Y. W. C. A. and other societies affili- 
ated with the Protestant churches, are among the active 
supporters of the bill. 

“The non-partisan character of the bill is attested by 
the fact that both Father Noonan, president of Marquette 
University, and Victor L. Berger, leader of the Socialist 
party, have assured us it has their approval. Father Noo- 
nan, indeed, has given us some of our best arguments for 
the bill. He opposed woman’s suffrage, but since women 
have been charged with the duties of citizens, he feels with 
us that it would be unjust to deny us the rights of citi- 
zens. He shares our conviction that the civil rights which | 
women are asking for in this bill, affecting their persons, 
their property and their children, are the moral and nat- 
ural rights of all human beings. 

“Some of the senators are still reluctant to pass the 
bill with the clause granting married women freedom of 
contract. Unmarried women now have this right. Since 
nearly all women either are or properly expect to become 
wives and mothers, it is certain a poll of the women of 
Wisconsin would show a ten to one majority in favor of 
the freedom of contract clause. We have not yet com- 
pleted our poll of the Senate on the bill as the Assembly 
passed it, but we are convinced that only a small minority 
of the senators, on taking a sober second thought, will 

- wish to go back home to their constituents with a record 
of having voted to deny married women—the great ma- 
jority of the women voters—the same freedom of con- 
tract that unmarried women enjoy.” 


On Thursday and Friday we lobbied the Senate. We found 


some ill will among the senators as a result of the statements 
we had sent out, but in the main the statements had netted us 
the promises of several more votes, for the freedom of con- 
tract clause, than we had been able to command at the time 
of the last vote in the Senate. 
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One of the assemblymen had 


laughingly asked us if we still believed in promises, when one 
day we had mentioned the number of promised votes in the 
Assembly. However, in spite of some broken promises in the 
past, when Tuesday morning came we felt sure of what prom- 
ises we had in the Senate, because we felt sure that the ma- 
jority who had not stood with us the last time had not under- 
stood that we were so earnest in desiring the freedom of con- 
tract clause. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Through the Senate at Last. 


At the opening of the session that morning two of our 
promised friends were absent, and two or three others who 
seemed friendly would not commit themselves, so we were more 
than anxious for the outcome. 

We felt confident that Senator Burke, who had spoken 
against the bill when it was in the Senate, the first time, would 
not speak against it or vote against it this time, but he would 
not say that he would vote for it. 

Senator Bird, who was the chief opponent of the “freedom 
of contract” and the “and in all other respects” clauses, was 
absent, but had paired with one of our supporters, Senator 
Anderson. 

Before the opening of the morning session, Senator Burke 
had told us he would ask that our bill be laid at the foot of 
the calendar, if it should be reached early in the day before the 
majority of the members arrived. This he did in a friendly 
manner. He said: “Not many men are very much interested 
in this measure, but in justice to the women, I think it should 
be laid at the foot of the calendar until the majority of the 
Senate are present.” 
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This gave us a few hours more. I had telegraphed to Sen- 
ator Bird, who had gone to Mississippi on a business trip, ask- 
ing him to release Senator Anderson from the pair. 


The members drifted in, and our bill was finally taken up. 
Letters from Senator Lenroot, Governor Blaine and prominent 
women were read on the floor. When one member said the 
League of Women Voters did not approve the freedom of con- 
tract clause, another member read the telegram from Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCullough endorsing the whole bill. An- 
other member reminded his fellow members of their party plat- 
form by reading the plank of the Republican state platform 
promising equal rights for women. 


Senator Conant offered a substitute amendment, which he 
had shown to me early in the day, and which I had told him 
we would not accept. This he later withdrew. He then offered 
another amendment, amending “freedom of contract” to read 
“freedom of contract except she may not bind her separate 
estate as surety for her husband.” We had told Senator Conant 
time and again that we would not approve that amendment, 
and that we would do our best to defeat it. He had told us, 
when we were seeking to have freedom of contract restored in 
the Assembly, that he, if not Senator Bird, would offer such 
an amendment when the bill came back to the Senate, if the 
Assembly amended the bill as we wanted. Senator Conant was 
a great disappointment to us; he had introduced our bill saying 
he would vote for it, and yet at the first suggestion from any 
other senator he was ready to amend it on various points. That 
morning, not thirty minutes after we had definitely told him 
we would not accept his amendment, he made the statement on 
the floor that he had talked with the sponsors of the bill and 
they were willing to accept his amendment. This gave us a 
sudden feeling of panic, but we had made it so plain to the 
senators who were friendly to us, that we did not want Sen- 
ator Conant’s amendment or any other amendment, that we 
wanted the bill as it came from the Assembly, that smiles ap- 
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peared on the faces of many of them and they gave us reassur- 
ing looks. 

There were many members who voiced their objections to 
his amendment, among them Senator Burke, who is a very 
influential member. He said: “While we are giving these 
rights to women, I urge we let down all the bars, and give 
them every right they want; then they won’t be coming back 
for more.” 

Senator Burke is a Catholic; Senator Conant evidently 
thought he might have been influenced by the statement we had 
sent out saying Father Noonan had approved the bill, because 
he then said: “I have a letter from Mrs. Jane Rogers of Mil- 
waukee, who says she talked to Father Noonan, and that he 
said he had not endorsed this bill, that he had been asked to 
and had refused.” 

This was like a bomb, because it implied that we had mis- 
represented our interview with Father Noonan. Shortly after- 
wards Senator Burke put on his hat and left the chamber, and 
did not return that morning. 

Finally Senator Huber moved that Stetemelh No. 1-S, to 
amendment No. 1!-A (Senator Conant’s amendment) be re- 
jected. The vote was ayes 12, noes 11, paired 2, absent or not 
voting 8. So the amendment was rejected. 

Ours was a breathless silence while this vote was being 
taken. How eagerly we listened to the answer each member 
made when his name was called! Two of our promised votes 
failed us at the last, but four others came forward to save us. 

Amendment No. 1-A, was concurred in upon the motion of 
Senator Huber. 

Amendment No. 2-A was concurred in upon the motion 
of Senator Titus. 

So Bill 484-S passed the Wisconsin legislature. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Waiting for the Governor’s Signature. 


One more step had yet to be taken before the bill would 
become a law; it must be signed by the Governor. We were 
confident the Governor would sign the bill, because of his let- 
ter stating his approval of it and because of the interest he 
had shown in it, yet our experience had taught us not to be 
sure of anything until the deed was actually accomplished. 

We went to the Governor’s office that very afternoon to 
ask him when he would sign the bill. He was very busy, and 
his secretary asked us if we could wait until the next morning. 
We told him the purpose of our call, asking him to explain it 
to the Governor, and also to tell him that we wished to provide 
the pen with which he would sign the bill, and that we would 
like to be present at the signing. 

We then went to call on Mrs. Blaine, to tell her our de- 
sire and to enlist her co-operation. We told her that we would 
like to have photographs made of the Governor signing the 
bill, with a number of the women who worked for the bill in 
the picture. 

Mrs. Blaine was very much interested in our plans and 
promised us her co-operation. The next morning I telephoned 
her, and she said the Governor was willing to enter into our 
plans, but that it would be a week, probably longer, before 
the bill would reach him, since it would first have to be signed 
by the presiding officers of both houses and then printed before 
it would come to the Governor. She said the Governor would 
have his secretary let us know the date of the signing in time 
for us to come to Madison. 
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While we were making plans for the signing, we were still 
keeping watch over the Senate, as it had twenty-four hours in 
which to reconsider our bill, and one senator who had de- 
clared he would not vote for the bill in the form we wanted it, 
did vote for it. We could not be sure until the twenty-four 
hours had passed, that he had done so with the intention of 
moving for reconsideration, since only a member who has voted 
for a bill can move that it be reconsidered. 

Twenty-four hours of anxious watchful waiting passed— 
no motion to reconsider was offered. We women from Milwau- 
kee took the next train for home, there to stay until the Gover- 
nor summoned us back for the signing. 

Then came a period of intense heat—nearly three weeks of 
it passed, during which time we arranged with moving picture 
companies to be in Madison the day the bill would be signed, 
to take pictures of the great event. We also kept in close 
touch with the Governor’s secretary, each day an anxious and 
a hopeful one. Then on Saturday, July 8, I received a telephone 
call from the Governor’s office that he would sign the 
bill on Monday, July 10, but that owing to a period of hard 
work during the past few weeks of terrific heat he was very 
tired and did not wish to have any pictures made; but that 
because he had promised, he was willing for us to bring the pen 
and be present when he signed the bill. We were greatly dis- 
appointed, but our pleas could not move him. We were in a 
quandary; we had arranged with photographers to be present, 
and our press news statement, announcing that pictures would 
be made of the event, was ready for the mails. 

We hastily changed our news letter, omitting the statement 
about the pictures, and had it all in the mails by Sunday 
afternoon, to reach on Monday every weekly and daily news- 
paper in Wisconsin, also all the national news services. 

Monday morning, on an early train, we went to Madison. 
The Pathe and Fox motion picture men were in the Governor’s 
waiting room when we reached there. They had been there for 
hours, having come by motor. 
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Mrs. Blaine and other Madison women came to the Capitol. 
We entreated the Governor to let us have the pictures made. 
We filled the place with gloom and disappointment at his de- 
nial to us. So then he realized how much it meant to us and 
most graciously consented, generously allowing many pictures 
to be made. 

We were amused at the attitude of one of the moving pic- 
ture men while we were waiting for the Governor to consent 
to our request. We had asked Mrs. Blaine to intercede for us, 
and she had gone in to see the Governor. The motion picture 
operator, who also was worried, said to me: 

“Do you think the Governor will change his mind and let 
us ane? 

“Well,” I replied, “I can’t say certainly; but the lady I was 
just talking to, the Governor’s wife, thinks he will, and she has 
just gone in to see him about it.” 

“That settles it,’ he said, and began unpacking his ap- 
paratus. 7 

It was a lovely demonstration. The Governor’s handsome 
Office, filled with many enthusiastic women, all wearing pretty 
summer dresses, interestedly watching the Governor sign the 
first bill that had ever been passed in the United States to re- 
move all legal discriminations against women. We were proud 
to be citizens of the first State so to emancipate its women. 
Certainly no other State ever had so great an honor. 

Thus ended successfully the first step to remove the re- 
maining forms of the subjection of women, of the plan under- 
taken in February, 1921, in Washington, by the National 
Woman’s Party. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Publishing the Legislative Roll of Honor. 


That historic Monday afternoon the front pages of Wis- 
consin daily papers displayed conspicuously the great news that 
Wisconsin led the nation and the English-speaking world in 
true liberalism, by fully emancipating its women citizens. Our 
final news bulletin, sent to all daily and weekly papers in the 
State, summed up the victory and paid tribute to the chival- 
rous, just men who made it possible, as follows: 


MADISON, Wis., July 11, 1921—When Governor Blaine 
today signed the Women’s Rights bill, Wisconsin became 
the first State in the Union where women have equal rights 

‘with men under the civil laws. 

The Governor signed the historic bill, in the presence 
of women from several parts of the state, with a black quill 
pen supplied by the National Woman’s Party. This pen, 
and a copy of the new law, are to be sent to the head- 
quarters of the National Woman’s Party in Washington, 
D. C., aS mementoes of the first victory won by American 
women in their nation-wide campaign for equal civil rights. 

Here is the text of the new law: 

“To create new section 6.015 of the statutes to remove 
discriminations against women and to give them equal 
rights before the law. 

“The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. A new section is added to the statutes 
to read: 

“6.015. Women shall have the same rights and priv- 
ileges under the law as men in the exercise of suffrage, 
freedom of contract, choice of residence for voting pur- 
poses, jury service, holding office, holding and conveying 
property, care and custody of children and in all other 
respects. The various courts, executive and administrative 
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officers shall construe the statutes where the masculine gen- 
der is used to include the feminine gender unless such 
construction will deny to females the special protection 
and privileges which they now enjoy for the general wel- 
fare. The courts, executive and administrative officers 
shall make all necessary rules and provisions to carry out 
the intent and purposes of this statute. 

“SECTION 2. Any woman drawn to serve as a juror 
upon her request to the presiding judge or magistrate, be- 
fore the commencement of the trial or hearing, shall be 
excused from the panel or venire. 

“Section 3. This act shall take effect upon passage 
and publication.” 

Mrs. Frank Putnam of Milwaukee, Wisconsin chair- 
man, National Woman’s Party, who organized and led Wis- 
consin women in support of the new law, made the follow- 
ing statement for publication: 

“With Governor Blaine’s signature on this bill the Re- 
publican party of Wisconsin redeemed the pledge which 
it made to the women of Wisconsin in the campaign of 
1920. The Republican party had votes enough in Senate 
and Assembly to pass the bill, and supplied votes enough 
to pass it. Yet we are equally grateful to the Socialist 
assemblymen, all of whom voted for it, although, oddly 
enough, none of the four Socialist senators voted for it; 
two of them were absent when the final vote was taken, 
and the two who were present voted with the Republican 
minority to amend the bill in such form that it would 
not have been acceptable to women, and at a time when 
any amendment would have meant its entire defeat for the 
session. Of the two Democratic senators, one was absent 
when the vote was taken; the other voted against us. We 
think it fair to remind the women of Wisconsin that the 
inclusion of an equal rights plank in the Republican State 
platform of 1920 was due to the efforts of Governor Blaine, 
and that he has throughout our campaign been actively in 
sympathy with us. 

“In order that Wisconsin women in the Senatorial and 
Assembly districts of the -State may know who were their 
friends in this matter we submit for publication the fol- 
lowing list of members in both houses who voted with 
us on the vital roll calls: 
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“Assembly: Anderson, of Trempealeau; Ankerson, of 
Oconto; Atchison, of Lincoln; Bartingale, of Chippewa ; 
Best, of Dunn; Biglow, of Ashland; Conway, of Milwau- 
kee; Cushman, of Richland; Dahl, of Barron; Downs, of 
Bayfield ; Fifield, of Rock; Fowler, of La Crosse; French, of 
Douglas; Goodman, of Lafayette; Grandine, of Florence, 
Oneida and Forest; Grimstad, of Dane; Grunwald, of Mil- 
waukee; Hanson, of Dane; Hanson, of Pierce; Hanson, of 
Juneau; Hasley, of Milwaukee; Higgins, of Milwaukee; 
Holly, of Kewaunee; Johnson, of Crawford; Johnson, of 
Burnett and Washburn; Jones, of Winnebago; Jordan, of 
Milwaukee; Kiesner, of Milwaukee; Killian, of Jefferson ; 
Koenig, of Sauk; Lamb, of Fond du Lac; Larson, of Winne- 
bago; Mahon, of Milwaukee; Mark, of Iron and Vilas; 
Meising, of Milwaukee; Miller, of Outagamie; Miller, of 
La Crosse; Moul, of Dodge; Nelson, of Polk; Oakes, of 
St. Croix; Oliver, of Brown; Olson, of Green; Ott, of She- 
boygan: Peltier, of Door; Polakowski, of Milwaukee ; -Pres- 
cott, of Milwaukee; Ruffing, of Milwaukee; Rynders, of 
Langlade; Schafer, of Milwaukee; Smith, of Iowa; Stokes, 
of Jefferson, Stolowski, of Milwaukee; Summerville, of 
Rusk and Sawyer; Tuffley, of Grant; Zittlow, of Brown; 
Speaker Young, of Walworth. Jensen, of Milwaukee, and 
Petersen, of Milwaukee, were paired in favor of the bill. 

Senate: Czerwinski, of Milwaukee; Dennhardt, of 
Neenah; Huber, of* Stoughton; Moran, of Rhinelander ; 
Morris, of Milwaukee; Nye, of Superior; Peterson, of Stur- 
geon Bay; Roethe, of Fennimore; Severson, of Iola; Stau- 
denmayer, of Portage; Titus, of Fond du Lac; Werden, 
of Ashland. Anderson, of Menomonie, was paired for the 
bill. 

When final passage of the bill was assured by the Sen- 
ate’s action, June 21, Mrs. Putnam received the following 
telegram from Senator La Follette: 

“IT am deeply gratified to learn that the Wisconsin 
legislature has passed the bill granting equal rights to 
women, for which they have been fighting for so many 
years.” 

Miss Alice Paul, founder of the National Woman's 
Party, leader in its campaign which resulted in the submis- 
sion and ratification of the federal suffrage amendment, 
and inspirer of the new campaign to win equal civil rights 
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for women, wrote to Mrs. Putnam and her associates, 
Saying: 

“T want to take this opportunity to tell you how won- 
derful I think your work has been in Wisconsin in secur- 
ing the passage through the legislature of your measure. 
This makes Wisconsin the only spot in the United States 
where women have, or ever have had since the beginning 
of our country, full equality with men. We are very grate- 
ful to you for what you have done, and are very proud 
of you.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
The Bill of Rights in Use. 


There was very little public comment upon the Women’s 
Bill of Rights after its enactment, apart from the novelty, for 
a brief period, of women serving on juries. The people of 
the State took it for granted, as right and proper and per- 
“manent, because the people of Wisconsin, perhaps more gen- 
erally than those of any other State, were ready for such legis- 
lation. Women, as disclosed by letters from judges published 
in the Appendix to this book, have served efficiently on juries. 
The welfare legislation enacted earlier for the protection of 
women workers has not been affected by the new law. 

In November, 1922, the value of our law was greatly en- 
hanced by a Supreme Court decision in its favor. This de- 
cision was given a large amount of publicity throughout the 
State, and has been of great aid in causing women to use 
the law to their advantage. 

Many instances of rulings by colleges and other public 
institutions and decisions by lower courts upholding this :aw 
could be cited to show its value, but a copy of the Supreme 
Court decision included in the Appendix will give some idea 
of its worth and its dignified standing. 
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In January, 1922, the legislatures of Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Kentucky and Mississippi assembled. In most of 
them the National Woman’s party offered an equal rights bill 
substantially the same as our Wisconsin law. This bill offered 
in the other states, subject to modification to meet local con- 
ditions, was as follows: 


Section 1. Women shall have the same rights, priv- 
ileges and immunities under the law as men, with re- 
spect to: 

The exercise of suffrage; 

Holding of office or any position under the govern- 
ment, either state or local; 

Eligibility to examination for any position affected by 
civil service regulations ; 

Freedom of contract ; 

Choice of domicile, residence and name; 

Jury service ; 

Acquiring, controlling, holding and conveying property ; 

Ownership and control of labor and earnings; 

Care and custody of children, whether legitimate or 
illegitimate, and control of earnings and services of such 
children ; 

Acting as executors or adminisirators of estates of de- 
cedents ; . 

Grounds for divorce; 

Becoming parties litigant ; 

Immunities or penalties for sex offenses ; 

Quarantine, examination and treatment of disease; 

And in all other respects. 

Section 2. This article shall be construed as abro- 
gating in every respect the common law disabilities of 
women. 

See. 3. The courts, executive and administrative offi- 
cers shall make all necessary rules and provisions to carry 
out the intent and purposes of this statute. 

Sec. 4. All acts.and parts of acts in conflict with any 
of the provisions of this statute are hereby repealed. ° 
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Women of the other states looked to Wisconsin’s prece- 
dent for guidance and encouragement. In response to their 
inquiries regarding the results of the Wisconsin law in prac- 
tice, we made this answer: 


The first year’s experience of the Wisconsin Equal 
Rights Law—the act conferring upon women equal personal 
and property rights with men—has been chiefly notable 
for the appearance of women upon juries, in both civil 
and criminal cases, especially in the larger cities. 

Under the Wisconsin law, jury duty for women is op- 
tional—they can serve or decline to serve at their own 
pleasure. With few exceptions, Wisconsin women called 
for jury service have served, and so far aS we can learn 
their service has been satisfactory to courts and attorneys. 
We know of many judges who have praised them for their 
intelligent service. 

The press of the State, watchful to report anything 
sensational that might develop in connection with the serv- 
ice of women on juries, has found nothing of that nature 
to report. Women jurors have served as quietly and com- 
petently as men. Judge Belden, of Kenosha, in a news- 
paper interview, says that they have distinctly elevated 
the tone of court procedure. Women have been, as was © 
expected, most interested in cases affecting the personal 
and property rights of women and children.. They have 
not manifested, more than men jurors, a desire to enforce | 
Severe punishment of lawbreakers, nor proven more sym- 
pathetic than men with the claims of plaintiffs in per- 
sonal injury cases; on the contrary, in one such case women 
jurors proved to be more regardful even than men jurors 
of the rights of the defendant corporation. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy case in Which Wistonsin women jurors 
have taken part was the trial of a notorious bootlegger in 
Kenosha. Three women jurors, including a woman fore- 
man of the jury, were instrumental in convicting the of- 
fender, after it had begun to appear that convictions by 
male juries could not be procured. 

Fears expressed (by opponents of the law), that women 
jurors might be subjected to discomforts or indignities, 
have, of course, proven groundless. Wisconsin court offi- 
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cials have treated women serving on juries most cour- 
teously. : 

With regard to the other rights and privileges granted 
women by the Wisconsin law, nothing has come to public 
attention indicating that these new rights have made Wis- 
-consin women any less regardful of their domestic ties ; no 
case featuring any of these new rights has been reported in 
print. 

Wisconsin women generally are aware of their new 
rights. The subject has been discussed in their clubs and 
associations, amid general rejoicing; and through the me- 
dium of neighborhood gossip the news of woman’s emanci- 
pation from a subject position under the laws has reached 
even the remotest corners of the State. Letters from farm 
women, some of them very old women, expressing a pro- 
found pride in their State as the first. to confer equal 
rights upon all women, have come to us. There has been 
some talk, among elements hostile to social change, of an 
attempt to have the law repealed, or amended adversely, 
but there isn’t a possibility of any such action being taken 
by the next or any later Wisconsin legislature. Leaders of 
all political parties and factions recognize that the new law 
has come to stay—that it represents a permanent step for- 
ward, never to be retraced. 

Wisconsin women are little, if any, more actively in- 
- terested in politics than they were before the Equal Rights 
law was passed; but the politicians of all groups fully 
understand that women, as voters, would become instantly 
aroused by any attempt to legislate them back into the 
condition of legal inferiority from which they have 
emerged. 


APPENDIX. 


Personal temente 


Executive Chamber, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
JARUAEY cco, tele 


You ask in your letter of beers 12 that I give you my opinion 
as to the value of the Wisconsin Hqual Rights law, present and pros- 
pective, in the light of our experience. 

Chapter 529, Laws of 1921, is general legislation, which removes 
discriminations against women and gives them equal rights before the 
law, reserving, however, to women the “special protection and priv- 
ileges which they now enjoy for the general welfare.” 

There are two ways by which discriminations against women 
may be removed and by which equal rights before the law may be con- 
ferred. One method is by a general enactment, such as the law to 
which I refer, and the other method is by amending a multiplicity of 
special statutes on a variety of subject treated in the statutes. The 
first method is simple and direct; the second is cumbersome, compli- 
cated and inconsistent with the amendment to the federal constitution 
granting full privileges and rights by the fundamental law. 

Our experience, therefore, convinces us that the general enactment 
is in complete harmony with the federal amendment, and directly effec- 
tive in establishing full equality of men and women before the law. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN J. BLAINE, 
Governor. 


Office of the Revisor of Statutes, 
Madison, January, 17, 1922. 


I have your favor asking how the Wisconsin law, giving equal 
rights to women, is working. I can only say that I hear no complaint 
against the law from any source. This law works no revolution, but 
rather an evolution whereby women gradually come into their own. 
They are beginning to serve on juries with satisfaction to the public 
generally. There are no disturbances in the home or in marriage 
relations because of the law. As the law becomes more generally 
known it will be beneficial in its operations. The women make the 
home and this law -will help them establish and keep a home. It is a 
relic of barbarism that leads some to believe that a husband, no matter 
how great a tramp he may be, should start out on a vague quest and 
call upon his wife like a squaw to pack her papoose on her back and 
follow. 
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The law will bring about a greater and fairer understanding of 
domestic relations both by the parties and by the courts. The Wiscon- 
Sin law has proved that we usually suffer more from the fears of 
what may happen than we do from anything that really does happen. 
It. is a good law. Time may improve it. 

Yours truly, 

C. H. CROWNHART, 
Revisor of Statutes. 


[Mr. Crownhart was elected an associate justice of the Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court in November, 1922. ] 


United States Senator Irvine L. Lenroot: 


“T am in favor of all necessary legislation to secure complete polit- 
ical equality among women. I am in favor of equality in all other 
respects to the extent that there shall be no destruction of safeguards 
and protection justified by difference in sex, which have been secured 
through many years of struggle. I have not had opportunity to study 
the Wisconsin law in detail and its application to other statutes of 
the State, but I heartily favor the principle; and there should be no 
difficulty in its application without destroying special protective leg- 
islation for women necessary for the welfare of the race.” 


Representative Henry Allen Cooper, First Congressional District 
of Wisconsin : : . 

“T am glad that Wisconsin has passed a law granting women full 
rights with men. This legislation, is, in principle, entirely just. I 
know of no logical reason why there should, in matters of citizenship, 
be any discrimination against the women of the United States. Since 
the law was enacted my congressional duties have kept me almost 
constantly in Washington, so that I have personally seen very little 
of its practical workings. It seems, however, to be well drawn and 
‘will not, in my judgment, in any wise affect other laws enacted es- 
pecially to protect women in industry. The Wisconsin statute merely 
places men and women on an equal footing as citizens, and is therefore, 
only an incident in the inevitable forward movement of mankind.” 


Representative Edward Voigt, Second Congressicnal District of 
Wisconsin : 

“T heartily endorse the Wisconsin Equal Rights Bill, as I favor 
all necessary legislation to put men and women on a basis of political 
equality.. I am also in favor of legislation that will put women on the 
same basis aS men in matters affecting property. I realize that in 
framing and passing legislation of this character that regard must 
be had to differences in the sexes, and I am satisfied that the Wis- 
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consin law will not affect legislation for the protection of women in 
industry.” 


Representative John M. Nelson, Third Congressional District of 
Wisconsin : 

“T am indeed glad that Wisconsin has been the first State of the 
Union to recognize the principle of equality under the law for women 
with men. Our ‘equal rights’ law has worked out excellently in prac- 
tice. Unjust discriminations against women have been removed, while 
safeguards erected for the protection of women in industry have not 
been affected in any way. The measure is an enlightened one, in ac- 
cord with twentieth century thought, and one which I am sure will 
recommend itself to progressive legislators everywhere.” 


Representative John C. Kleczka, Fourth Congressional District 
of Wisconsin: 

“IT am happy to note that Wisconsin is the pioneer State in enact-. 
ing legislation that will remove all discrimination and civil, political 
and legal disabilities against women. As far as I am informed, the 
Wisconsin act is operating satisfactorily, and I am confident that 
the so-called welfare legislation for women will not be affected by this 
measure. 


[Representative W. H. Stafford of the Fifth District neither en- 
dorsed nor opposed the equal rights law. He was succeeded in Novem- 
ber, 1922, by Victor L. Berger, whose approval of the bill helped to 
pass it.] 


Representative Florian Lampert, Sixth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin. ; 


“T heartily approve and am delighted with the passage of Chapter 
529, General Laws of Wisconsin, 1921, known as the law giving women 
equal rights with men. I am convinced that legislation of this kind 
will not affect. present laws regarding special legislation for women. 
A greater and fairer understanding of domestic relations will be 
brought about by this law. Since the adoption of the Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment it seems to me that every State should grant women 
equal rights with men.” 


Representative J. D. Beck, Seventh Congressional District of 
Wisconsin : 

“T am pleased to know that Wisconsin has passed a law granting 
equal rights to women and that, up to date, it is working out wholly 
satisfactorily. It has been suggested that this law may mean the 
nullification of special legislation already enacted in the interest of 
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women,’ such aS minimum wage, eight-hour laws, laws governing the 
sanitary conditions surrounding women workers. But such laws are 
not enacted primarily for the benefit of women workers. They are 
enacted for the benefit of the human race, for future generations. They 
are enacted for the purpose of building up a strong, rugged, healthy 
people, and this can only mean that such laws are as much for the 
benefit of men as for women. Therefore I am confident such laws 
will be upheld.” 


Representative Edward EH. Browne, Eighth Congressional District 
. Of Wisconsin : 

“T have been asked many times about the Wisconsin Equal Rights 
law which was enacted June 21, 1921; and I have always been glad 
to give my testimony to the effect that the Wisconsin law is right in 
principle and works well in practice. With the 19th amendment a part 
of our Constitution it is an anomaly to deny to voting citizens subordi- 
nate rights on account of sex. The Wisconsin legislature, in keeping 
with the Constitution, declares that women shall have the same rights 
and privileges as men. There never has been a good reason and there 
certainly is no excuse or justification at the present time, with the 
Nineteenth amendment in force, for denying women the rights and 
privileges of men, while reserving for women the special protection and 
privileges which they now enjoy for the general welfare.” . 


Representative David G. Classon, Ninth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin : 

“IT am glad Wisconsin was the first State to give women equal 

rights under the laws with men. I endorse the principle and the legis- 

lation.” 


Representative James A. Frear, Tenth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin: 


“T am in favor of the general proposition of equal legislation for 
women, and approve of the Wisconsin law as passed.” 


Representative A. P. Nelson, Eleventh (and last) Congressional 
District of Wisconsin: 


“This is to certify that it is my belief, from general information 
received from my district and from Wisconsin as a State, that Chapter 
529, General Laws of Wisconsin, 1921, known as the law giving women 
equal rights with men, is generally accepted as a good law. It is a 
law which I believe women are entitled to under our general scheme 
of government, declaring equal rights to every citizen. Since the adop- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage Amendment to our National Constitution 
it would seem logical that every State would grant women absolute 
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equal rights with men. The law is so drawn as not to affect in any 
way the special legislation granted women in the interest of generai 
welfare.” 


Statement by Secretary of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
(which is in charge of enforcing State labor laws) : 


State Capitol, Madison, January, 18, 1922. 


“Replying to your letter of Jan. 14, allow us to state that no 
suit has been filed to contest the validity of women’s welfare laws, in 
view of the passage of the so-called ‘Woman’s Rights Bill’ by the last 
legislature, nor has any employers’ association ever suggested that the 
effect of this Woman’s Rights bill is to repeal the women’s welfare laws. 
A few representatives of women’s organizations have taken this po- 
sition, but nobody else has done so or is required to do so. 

Yours truly, 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, 
F. F. Witte, Secretary.” 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF WISCONSIN. 
Madison, February 24, 1922. 
Miss Irma Hochstein, 
Legislative Reference Library, 
State Capitol, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


My Dear Miss Hochstein: 

Answering your inquiry as to the effect of Chapter 529, Laws of 
1921, upon the laws which have been enacted for the protection of 
women employes, allow me to say that this commission believes that 
this chapter has no affect whatsoever. Chapter 529 is entitled ‘“‘An 
act to remove discriminations against women and to give them equal 
rights before the law.” The laws which Wisconsin has had on its 
statute books for some time for the protection of women employes, such 
as the hours of labor law, and minimum wage law, do not “discrim- 
inate against women,” but rather protect and give them special priv- 
ileges. 

The only possible argument for this interpretation of Chapter 529, 
is that the first sentence in Section 1 does not have the limiting clause 
which occurs in the second sentence, “unless such construction will 
deny to females the special protection and privileges which they now 
enjoy for the general welfare”; because this waiving clause does occur 
in the second sentence, ‘and because the act is entitled “An act 
———————-to remove discriminations against women gs 
we think that it is clear that the law is not intended to remove the 
special protection and privileges which have heretofore been granted 
to women employes in the interest of the general welfare. In this con- 
nection also allow us to call attention to the fact that these protective 
laws do not, in any direct manner, restrict ‘the freedom of contract of 
women employes.” It is not a violation of law for a woman to work 
overtime or at least than a living wage, but the employer who requires 
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or permits a woman employe to work overtime or pays her less than a 
living wage is liable to a penalty. 

The commission has enforced the laws which give a special meas- 
ure of protection to women employes since Chapter 529 became effective 
in the same manner as heretofore. A considerable number of em- 
ployers have been called to account for violations of these laws. No 
employer or his attorney has ever urged, however, that Chapter 529 has 
set aside the Women’s Hours of Labor Law or the Minimum Wage 
Law. This fact we think significant, especially in view of the fact that ° 
articles have appeared in the Hast which claim that the Women’s Rights 
Bill has swept away all special legislation for the protection of women. 
This is a claim which only people who know nothing about our laws 


have urged. Yours truly, 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, 
F. M. Wilcox, Chairman. 


cf 


OFFICE OF 
CLERK OF THE CIRCUIT COURT 
Marinette County, Wisconsin 


| Marinette, Wis. 
William B. Quinlan, Judge. - February, 6, 1922. 


My Dear Madam: 

Your favor of February 4th received and in reply will state that 
up to this time I have had no occasion to pass upon any law referring 
to equal rights for women except as it has come up in my work in the 
trial of cases where women have been selected as jurors. 

I have had experience with women jurors in the trial of cases in 
your city and I am favorably impressed with the manner in which 
they have performed the service. In fact I think that the women 
serving on juries have met with the universal approval of the bench and 
bar of this State. I have talked with many judges and attorneys and 
I have not heard any one of them speak disparagingly as to the re- 
sults accomplished by the service of women in this sphere. In fact 
they are all enthusiastically commending their work. 

On my own circuit I have appointed a woman jury commissioner 
in each county, as I feel that the services of women should not only 
be represented in the jury venire but that by placing a woman on as a 
jury commissioner in each county this brings the jury commission in 
closer touch with the womer and there is no question but what a 
woman can select jurors from her own sex with more efficiency than 
men can, and I see no reason why, under the law, that women should 
not freely receive what the legislature intended, that is, equal rights 
with men and there should be no discrimination against them in any 
way, Shape or manner, and by giving them this privilege of serving as 
jurors and commissioners it recognizes the spirit of this law. 

While there has been criticism by some of the lay people with ref- 
erence to the result in the criminal cases tried in the state of Cali- 
fornia, yet I think they have made a mountain out of a molehill. It 
would be easy for any judge who has had experience in the trial of 
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criminal cases or civil cases to point to many cases where one man 
had “hung the jury”; so I feel that the fact that women in the Cali- 
fornia cases have taken this attitude in no reflection at all onthe 
qualifications of women to act as jurors. These women were undoubted- 
ly actuated from honest motives and it was their duty under the circum- 
stances to take the position they did and stand by it. That is what the 
law intends, and the fact that it happened to be done by women should 
not reflect discredit on their work when men have frequently done the 
same thing in the trial of cases. 

I am today opening my February term of ccurt, at Oconto, and I 
find that out of the regular venire of thirty-six names, sixteen of them 
are women, and while this is not quite a fifty-fifty proposition it will 
undoubtedly result in that in time after the jury commissioners have 
placed names in the jury box and the names become equalized. 

Yours very truly, 
W. B. QUINLAN. 


CIRCUIT COURT 
George Grimm, Judge, 
Jefferson, Wisconsin. February 12th, 1922. 


Dear Madam Chairman: 

Your inquiry of recent date received. I am firmly of the opinion 
that the act of our last legislature (Chapter 529), removing legal dis- 
criminations against women and granting them equal rights before 
the law will work out very well in actual practice. It no doubt will 
occasionally result in complications; but, since the aim of our courts 
is to give effect to the legislative intent, I have no doubt a way will 
always be promptly found to meet any seeming complications which 
may present themselves. 

At any rate, it. was the just and sensible thing for our legislature 
to do; and I believe it will be found to be the most practical way to 
accomplish the desired purpose, as well. 

Respectfully yours, 


GEORGE GRIMM. 


CHAMBERS OF THE CIRCUIT COURT 


MILWAUKEE. 

Oscar M. Fritz, Judge. February 14, 1922. 
Dear Madam: ; 

In reply to your inquiry of the 6th inst., may say that no litiga- 
tion involving the Wisconsin Equal Rights law has been brought to 
my attention. I see no reason why the law should not accomplish the 
results desired by its sponsors. Its general terms are preferable to 
attempts at detailed specification. The only suggestion that has oc- 
cured to me is that it might be desirable to afford married women 
some protection against the efforts of their husbands and husbands’ 
creditors to deprive them of their property. Litigation sometimes 
discloses that designing husbands, and others in conspiracy with them, 
take advantage of a wife’s affection and devotion for the purpose of 
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getting her to part with her property or subject it to obligation in 
favor of her husband or his creditors, without any advantage to her- 
self. 

In my professional experience I considered it to be decidedly to 
the advantage of married women to be protected by our Wisconsin 
laws from liability as a guarantor or surety for a husband’s obligations. 
It is difficult to explain and illustrate my point within the scope of a 
letter, but the shield that I believe should be saved for married women 
is analagous to that which attorneys can take advantage of under Sec- 
tion 2590 Wisconsin Statutes, when clients are insistent upon having 
their attorneys act as bail or surety. 

Very truly yours. 
OSCAR M. FRITZ. 


CIRCUIT COURT CHAMBERS, 
Ninth Judicial Circuit, Wisconsin. 
HK. Ray Stevens, Judge. 
Madison, Wisconsin, Feb. 18, 1922. 
Dear Madam: 


I have had no occasion to apply the Wisconsin Equal Rights law, 
aside from having women on our jury panel. I was pleased to note that 
women made very attentive and careful jurors, being the peers in every 
way of the men on the panel. They were as readily accepted as jurors 
as were the men. 

I believe that a general statute like our Wisconsin act is better 
than a law which attempts to amend all existing statutes affecting 
women. In every such attempt at amendment, it would be well nigh 
impossible to find and properly amend every provision of statute that 
should be amended to make a complete and harmonious statute. By 
enacting a single law clearly, evidencing the legislative intent, it must 
be held that all conflicting acts existing at the time of the passage of 
such general act are either repealed or amended so as to bring all ex- 
_ isting laws into harmony with the legislative intent expressed in the 
general act. 

I regret that I cannot give you more light upon the actual work- 
ing of this law. If I can be of further assistance in any way, I shall 
be pleased to have you write me farther upon the subject. 

Very truly yours, 
BH. RAY STEVENS. 


DECISION OF WISCONSIN SUPREME COURT SUSTAIN- 
ING THE WOMEN’S BILL OF RIGHTS. 


No. 115. 
August Term, 1922. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN: IN SUPREME COURT. 


TIirst Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, 
a Corporation, 
Plaintiff and Respondent, 
VS. 


Milwaukee Patent Leather Company, 
a Corporation, and William P. Jahn, 
Defendants, 
and Amalie Jahn, 
Defendant and Appellant. 


APPEAL from an order of the circuit court for Milwaukee County. 
OSCAR M. FRITZ, Judge. 


Demurrer. The plaintiff Bank began this action to enforce col- 
lection of a series of seven notes, the liability of the parties being set 
up in seven different causes of action. We have no concern with any 
but the seventh. 

From the allegations of the complaint, it appears that on the 19th 
day of December, 1921, the Milwaukee Patent Leather Company exe- 
cuted its promissory note in the sum of $8,000 to the plaintiff: that 
before delivery thereof, William P. Jahn and Amalie Jahn endorsed 
the same: that thereafter the note was delivered to the plaintiff, was 
not paid when due and this action is begun to recover the amount of 
the note with interest and costs from the maker and the accommoda- 
tion endorsers. 

The defendant, Amalie Jahn, made a separate answer and by way 
of a separate defense set up the fact that at the time of the making 
and delivery of the note upon which the seventh cause of action is 
based, she was and still is a married woman, the wife of the defendant, 
William P. Jahn, and alleges that she endorsed the note as an accom- 
modation endorser without consideration and that the transaction was 
in no way related to her separate estate or her separate business. 
Other facts were alleged which are not material here. 

The plaintiff demurred to the matters set out as a separate de- 
fense by the defendant, Amalie Jahn, for the reason that the same 
did not state facts sufficient to constitute a defense to the action. The 
demurrer was sustained and from the order sustaining the demurrer 
the defendant, Amalie Jahn, appeals. 

ROSENBERRY, J. It is not claimed that the facts stated as 
separate defenses in the answer of the defendant, Amalie Jahn, to 
which a demurrer is interposed, constitute a defense upon any other 
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ground than that Amalie Jahn is a married woman. The facts alleged 
show that she was clearly an accommodation endorser and by- the en- 
dorsement of the note in suit became in legal effect-surety for the debt 
of a third person, the transaction in no way concerning or relating to 
her separate estate. Under such circumstances, it is claimed, she 
cannot be charged in an action at law, she being a married woman. 
Bailey vs. Fink, 129 Wis. 373; Merrell vs. Purdy, 129 Wis. 331; Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank vs. Frederiksen, 173 Wis. 645. 

Such is undoubtedly the law of this state by a long line of deci- 
sions, unless the rule has been changed by Chapter 529, Laws of 1921, 
known as Sec. 6.015, Wis. Stats. of 1921. The section is as follows: 

~ See. 6.015. Women shall have the same rights and privileges 
under the law as men in the exercise of suffrage, freedom of contract, 
choice of residence for voting purposes, jury service, holding office, 
holding and conveying property, care and custody of children, and in 
all other respects. The various courts, executives and administrative 
officers shall construe the statutes where the masculine gender is used 
to include the feminine gender unless such construction will deny to 
females the special protection and privileges which they now enjoy for 
the general welfare: The courts, executive and administrative officers 
shall make all necessary rules and provisions to carry out the intent 
and purposes of this statute. 

“Sec. 2. Any woman drawn to serve as a juror, upon her request 
to the presiding judge or magistrate, before the commencement of the 
trial or hearing, shall be excused from the panel or venire.” 

The act was approved July 1, 1921, and published and in effect on 
and after July 15, 1921. The note upon which suit is, brought is 
dated December 19, 1921, and was endorsed and delivered to the plain- 
tiff on that day. This is the first case which has arisen requiring a 
construction of Sec. 6.015, or so far as we are advised, of a similar 
statute. 

The fact that the original indebtedness was incurred and the first 
note given prior to the enactment of Sec. 6.015 is immaterial and it is 
not claimed otherwise here. If she were not liable before she might 
become liable as an accommodation endorser, if she was capable of 
contracting by endorsing the note on December 19, 1921. So we may 
consider the transaction involved here as that of a married woman 
becoming an accommodation endorser upon a negotiable promissory 
note under such circumstances as to make her in effect a surety for 
the maker, the transaction being without consideration and in no way 
related to her separate estate or her separate business. Is a liability 
created against her under such circumstances, and can it be enforced 
in a legal action? : 

It is conceded that the limitation upon the right of a wife to be- 
come a surety was one which was evolved from the common law and 
not one created by any statute of this state. It is argued on behalf 
of the appellant that the common law rule was intended to protect the 
wife against the importunities of the husband, and created a right or 
privilege in the wife and not in the husband; that the act of 1921 did 
not impose any additional liabilities upon the wife, but was intended 
to grant additional rights and privileges in the following respects: 
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(a) The act was intended primarily to secure to women equal 
political and civil rights; 

(b) The act, by its express provision, reserved to females the 
special protection and privileges which they now enjoy for the general 
welfare: 

(c) The act, like all similar acts, should be construed to secure 
to the wife the rights and privileges previously enjoyed. 

Some argument is made to the effect that the statute is not in 
terms made applicable to married women. Unmarried women prior to 
the enactment of the statute, in many of the particulars enumerated in 
the chapter, at least enjoyed equal rights with men, particularly so 
after the adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment, but under the statutes 
as they stood prior to the enactment of Sec. 6.015, even unmarried 
women did not enjoy in some respects the same rights and privileges 
as men, particularly in the matter of jury service. The word “women” 
must be held to include all women. Therefore, it includes any woman 
whether married or unmarried. In those respects where it is applicable 
only to married -women, it should be so applied. In those respects 
where it is applicable to unmarried and married women, it should be 
so applied. If in some respects it applies only to unmarried women, 
which does not seem to be the case, it should be so applied. The 
statute is not fatally indefinite or uncertain in terms because it does 
not enumerate or catalogue all of the provisions of the statutes which 
may be affected by it. Had an attempt been made to do that, it would 
have been more definite and certain as to the matters enumerated. But 
on the other hand, it is very probable at least that the law would have 
been thrown into confusion because of the impossibility of accurately 
referring to all of the matters intended to be affected by it. 

The first question to be settled in a determination of the problem 
presented for solution is—What is the nature of the disability of mar- 
ried women to contract at common law? Is it in the nature of a lim- 
itation upon her freedom to contract or is it a privilege bestowed upon 
her for her protection? The history of the development of the common 
law relating to the rights and disabilities of married women presents a 
fascinating field for study. We shall not yield to the temptation to 
develop the history of the common law upon that subject. It was the 
theory of the common law that by marriage the husband and wife be- 
came one person. It was considered that the persona of the wife was 
completely merged in that of the husband thereby nearly all of her 
property became his and his domicile became her domicile. Lawrence’s 
Law Affecting Married Women. p. 1. 

For the historical development of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
law, relating to property of married women, see 4th Annals of Am. . 
Academy of Political & Social Science, 233 (Buckstaff) ; Woman Under 
the English Law (1896) (Cleveland). 

Blackstone says (Book IT, 4338): 

“A sixth method of acquiring property in goods and chattels is by 
marriage: whereby those chattels, which belonged formerly to the wife. 
are by act of law vested in the husband with the same degree of 
property and with the same powers, as the wife, when sole, had over 
them. This depends entirely on the notion of an unity of person be- 
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tween the husband and wife: it being held that they are one person 
in law, so that the very being and existence of the woman is suspended 
during the coverture or entirely merged or incorporated in that of 
the husband.” 

By the common law the husband had full dominion over the person 
and property of his wife. It was therefore an entirely logical deduc- 
tion that the wife should have no power to contract for if she had, her 
husband would be liable upon her contracts. Upon marriage he became 
liable for her antenuptial debts and after marriage was liable for her 
torts. 3rd Page on Contracts, Chap. 52; Conway vs. Smith, 13 Wis. 140; 
Krouskop vs. Shontz, 51 Wis. 204; Bishop Law Married Women, par. 35. 

In closing his observations upon the legal consequences of mar- 
riage, Blackstone says: 

“These are the chief legal effects of marriage during coverture; 
upon which we may observe that even the disabilities which the wife 
lies under are for the most part intended for her protection and benefit ; 
so great a favorite is the female sex of the laws of England.” Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, Ch. XV, 445. . 

: In a note, 1st Colley’s Blackstone, p. 290, is found a statement of 
the disabilities under which the wife labored at common law. 

It is to be noted, however, that in this very phrase, as in the dis- 
cussion of related subjects, Blackstone referred to the limitations im- 
posed upon the wife by marriage as ‘Disabilities,’ and while in the 
closing sentence he says they are intended for her protection and 
benefit, nevertheless the theory of the law, as stated by Blackstone, as 
well as other common law writers, clearly shows that as to the wife 
they were considered as disabilities and as to the husband as an as- 
sertion of a right which he enjoyed for his personal benefit and the 
protection of his estate. 

Reference is made to the case of Fuller vs. McHenry, 83. Wis. 573, 
in an attempt to argue that in the enactment and administration of 
laws by which married women have gradually acquired rights over 
their property equal to that of a feme sole, there has been a de- 
clared purpose to protect the wife against the importunities of the 
husband. This argument overlooks the fact that the statutes referred 
to and which are spoken of as protecting the wife in the enjoyment 
of her property are those which remove common law disabilities and 
the language used did not refer to the enactments and developments of 
the law which created the disability. In the case of Fuller vs. Me- 
Henry, referring to the purpose and policy of the statute concerning 
the rights of married women, it is said: ‘“Manifestly, it was not in- 
tended that the act should receive a construction that would be sub- 
versive of the beneficent purposes for which it was enacted, and which 
would almost necessarily tend to strike down the protection it was 
intended married women should have under it in the use and enjoy- 
ment of their separate estates.” 

The purpose of these statutes in general. was to remove the limita- 
tions imposed by the common law upon married women and at the 
same time leave them with such protection as it afforded. The dis- 
ability under which married women labored at common law was not a 
“special protection and privilege which they enjoyed for the general 
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welfare.” It has not been so regarded by courts generally and per- 
haps no better statement of the matter can be found than in Conway 
vs. Smith, 13 Wis. 140. The Court said: 

“At the common law the legal existence of the wife was, for most 
purposes, merged in that of the husband. She was not allowed to 
hold property to her separate use; and in harmony with the same idea, 
she was denied the capacity to contract. The common law was con- 
sistent with itself. Having destroyed the power to hold and control 
her property, the power to contract, which is incident to the other, was 
destroyed along with it. But this rule, though consistent, was narrow 
and restricted, and did not meet the wishes or the interests of society. 
The court of equity therefore, early found means to evade it, through 
the intervention of trusts for the separate use of married women. 
It is immaterial to my present purpose to notice the equitable doctrine 
upon that subject, further than to say that the substance which it 
secured, was the power of holding property to their separate use by 
married women. And having established this encroachment upon or 
evasion of the common law, it was then held that the power of dis- 
position, and of making some contracts concerning the property, was 
necessarily incident to the power of holding and enjoying it.” 

There are many decisions like Conway vs. Smith, construing 
statutes relating to the property rights of married: women and their 
power to contract, in which we find expressions commending such 
legislation: but no where do we find the disabilities of married women 
at common law spoken of as rights or privileges so far as they affect 
the wife. The limitation upon her right of contract is invariably re- 
ferred to in that connection as a disability. At common law a mar- 
ried woman might make some valid contracts, such as contracts of 
agency and, those relating to trusts, but the field in which she could 
contract was very limited. I Bishop Married Women, 517. 

When Sec. 6.015 says: “that women shall have the same rights 
and privileges under the law as man in freedom of contract,” it means 
what it says and that is that women shall be as free as men to make 
personal contracts. It means that the disabilities imposed upon mar- 
ried .women at common law by marriage are entirely removed and the 
field in which she may contract is correspondingly enlarged. 

It is doubtful at least whether or not that clause of Sec. 6.015, 
which provides: “The various courts, executive and administrative 
officers shall construe the statutes where the masculine gender is used 
to include the feminine gender,” applies to the construction of the first 
clause of the section. It is not the masculine gender which is there 
used, it is the feminine. Rights are thereby conferred not upon men 
but upon women. True it is that the rights conferred are to equal 
those which men enjoy, but rights are granted to women, not to men. 

Even if it were held applicable, the disability of a married woman 
at common law to make a contract was not as we have seen a special 
protection or privilege which she enjoyed for the benefit of the general 
welfare. Under the common law, the rights of the wife were subordi- 
nate to those of the husband, not for her protection but for his bene- 
fit, a conception which had its origin in the feudal law. Appellant 
refers to language contained in Miller vs. Wilson, 236 U. S. 373, as 
Supporting her contention. In that case, the Supreme Court of the 
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United States sustained constitutionality of a statute limiting the 
right of a female to contract for her personal service to certain hours 
fixed by statute. The language is as follows: 

“Even though all restrictions on political, personal and contractual 
rights were taken away, and she stood, so far as statutes are con- 
cerned, upon an absolutely equal plane with him, it would still be true 
that she is so constituted that she will rest upon and look to him for 
protection: That her physical structure and a proper discharge of 
her maternal functions—having in view not merely her own health, 
but the well being of the race— justify legislation to protect her from 
the greed as well.as the passion of men. The limitation which this 
statute places upon her contractual powers, upon her right to agree 
with her employer as to the time she shall labor, are not imposed 
solely for her benefit, but also largely for the benefit of all.” 

We fully concur in the sentiment expressed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The decision supports the position of the plain- 
tiff rather than that of the appellant. In the construction of Sec. 6.015 
a clear distinction must be drawn and maintained between those dis- 
abilities which a woman incurred upon her marriage at the common 
law and those rights and privileges which she enpoys under modern 
legislation, adopted in the exercise of the police power of the state 
for the purpose of preserving the health and morals of women in the 
interest of the general welfare. It is to this latter class that the 
statute under consideration in Miller vs. Wilson belongs. 


It is argued that it is in the interest of the general welfare that 
a married woman should not have the capacity to become a surety for 
the debt of another. There is a sense, of course, in which all legisla- 
tion, at least all wise legislation, is in the interest of the general wel- 
fare. ‘Lhe term is here used in.a narrower and more limited sense. 
The term “general welfare” is used in this section as referring to those 
statutes which are enacted in the,exercise of the police power and are 
intended to promote the health, morals and general well being of the 
community at large. There are many statutes relating mainly to 
hours of work, conditions of employment, sanitation and other related 
subjects which are enacted in the exercise of the police power for the 
purpose of promoting the general welfare and under and by virtue of. 
which it may be said as in Miller vs. Wilson, supra, that women enjoy 
certain protection and are granted certain privileges. It is the rights 
and privileges granted under this class of statutes to which reference 
is made in the second clause of the section. No amount of legislation, 
either statutory or constitutional, can destroy the fundamental dif- 
ferences of sex. All wise legislation at least must recognize estab- 
lished indisputable biological facts. While there is a continual refer- 
ence in the earlier decisions to women as the weaker and in some in- 
stances the inferior sex, drawn from a time when social and legal dis- 
tinctions were based largely upon physical prowess, no one is now 
heard to contend that because there are fundamental differences be- 
tween the sexes that either sex is for that reason inferior or superior 
to the other. By recent legislation in this country, the sexes have 
been brought to an absolute equality of right and privilege before the 
law but that fact does not and should not strike down sex as a basis 
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of classification in the enactment of laws relating to the health, morals 
and general well being of our people. 

This statute as are other statutes relieving married women from 
disabilities incurred by marriage at common law is remedial in its 
nature and should be fairly and liberally construed to effect the pur- 
pose intended. If experience proves that it is unwise for married 
women, in view of their actual situation, to be subject to the impor- 
tunities of their husbands and others in the matter of the disposi- 
tion of their property and the use of their separate estates, no pro- 
vision of the constitution will stand in the way of the enactment of 
laws limiting her right of contract. This law, broad and general 
though it is, does not exhaust legislative power in this field. No doubt 
it is but the beginning of a legislative program to effectuate in a broad 
and liberal way the more modern conception of the place of women 
in the social, economic and political life of the country. 

We express and are called upon to express no opinion as to the 
wisdom of this legislation. As this Court has said many times over, 
that is a matter with which the. courts have nothing to do and one 
resting wholly in the discretion of the legislature. In this case the 
appellant may be deprived of a substantial part of her separate es- 
tate in order that the debt of another may be paid. She may receive 
no benefit or the benefits may be great. The record discloses noth- 
ing but the bare fact that she became a surety. This she had a right 
to do and she must endure the consequences. It is natural that an 
effort should be made to resist the application cf the statute in a case 
where it may work a hardship. With the consequences to her of the 
act of the appellant we are not concerned, that being a matter which 
she determined for herself when she endorsed the note. The law 
should not be construed away in order to sustain preconceived notions 
as to the wisdom of conferring upon married women civil and political 
rights equal to those enjoyed by men. 

It is not even contended here that the legislation under considera- 
tion in any way violates any provision of the constitution. It is clear- 
ly within the legislative field and it is the duty of the courts to so 
construe and apply it as to confer upon women, including married 
women, all the rights and privileges under the law now enjoyed by 
men. No doubt some difficulty will be encountered in the application of 
this statute to the law generally. These difficulties, however, will not 
be insurmountable. In practice, they may prove to be not even for- 
midable. The intent of the legislature is clear and it is ee. 
the duty of the courts to effectuate that intention. 

We therefore conclude that the common law disability of a mar- 
ried woman to become a surety for a third person is not a protection 
or privilege enjoyed for the general welfare but is a limitation upon 
her freedom of contract, not resting equally upon men, and that that 
limitation has by the enactment of Sec. 6.015 been removed and that 
she may therefore make herself liable as a surety the same as a man 
could do under the same or similar circumstances. The disabilities 
which occasioned the interposition and protection of courts of equity 
no longer exist and the liabilities of a married woman, contractual or 
otherwise, may be enforced as similar liabilities may be enforced 
against nten. She is therefore liable in an action at law. 

By the Court—The order appealed from is affirmed. 
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GAINS MADE IN OTHER STATES SINCE THE WISCONSIN 


EQUAL RIGHTS LAW WAS ENACTED 


Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews, Legal Research Secretary, 


National Woman’s Party, responding to a request for a sum- 
mary of equal rights secured for women in other States since 
the Wisconsin law was enacted, sends the following, under date 
of November 2, 1923: 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Married women were given equal rights with their husbands 
to will away half of the community property, which consists of 
property acquired after marriage by the industry of either or 
both of the married pair. (Regular Session, 1923.) 


IN COLORADO : 


IN 


The mother was given equal right with the father to sue for 
damages for a wrongful injury to a child. (Regular Session, 
1923.) 


DELAWARE 

Women were given the right by Constitutional Amendment 
to hold all public offices. (Regular Session, 1921 and 1923.) 

Mothers were given equal right with fathers to guardian- 
ship of minor children. (Regular Session, 1923.) 

Mothers were given equal right with fathers to inherit real 
estate from their deceased child. (Regular Session, 1923.), 

Widows were given the same share in the real estate of 
deceased husbands as widowers have in real estate of deceased 
wives. (Regular Session, 1923.) 

Wives were given equal rights with husbands to reserve a lim- 
ited amount of property which cannot be taken to satisfy debts. 
(Regular Session, 1923.) 


IN GEORGIA 


The mother was given equal right with the father to inherit 
from their deceased child. (Regular Session, 1922.) 

Married women were expressly given the right to be appointed 
guardians. (Regular Session, 1922.) 

Women were given the same right as men to be appointed 
guardians for their collateral relatives. (Regular Session, 1922.) 


IN LOUISIANA 


Women were given the right to hold all civil and political . 
offices. (Special Session, 1921.) 
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IN 
IN 
IN 


IN 


IN 


Women were given the right to be appointed administrators 
or executors on the same terms aS men. (Special Session, 1921.) 

Women were given the right to be appointed as notaries pub- 
lic. (Special Session, 1921.) 

Women were given the right to act as ‘witness assisting at 
public inventories.” (Special Session, 1921.) 

Women were made “capable of all kinds of engagements and 
functions.” (Special Session, 1921.) 

Women were given the right to be made guardians of children 
on.the same terms as men, by will of the surviving parent, or by 
appointment when the parent dying last leaves no will. (Special 
Session, 1921.) 

Women were given the same right to act as guardian of their 
grandchildren as possessed by the grandfather. (Special Ses- 
sion, 1921.) 

Women were given the rete to an equal voice in fhe sale or 
mortgage of the family home so that the family home “shall not 
* * * be validly sold or mortgaged except with the consent of 
both husband and wife.” (Special Session, 1921.) 

Women were admitted to membership in the “family meeting” 
which in Louisiana, passes by law upon matters pertaining to 
the family. (Special Session, 1921.) 


MAINE 
Women were given the right to jury service. (Regular Ses- 
Sion, 1921.) : 


MARYLAND 
Women were given the right to hold various public offices 
previously confined to men. (Regular Session, 1922.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mothers were given equal rights with fathers in appointing a 
guardian for their children by will. (Regular Session, 1922.) 


MISSISSIPPI 

Mothers were given equal rights with fathers to the care and 
custody of their children and to the services and earnings of their 
children. (Regular Session, 1922.) 


NEW YORK 

Mothers were given equal right with fathers to custody of a 
child when the parents are living apart without divorce. (Regu- 
lar Session, 1923.) 

- Girls were given the same protection as boys with respect 
to capacity to make wills of personal estate. (Regular Session, 
1923.) ; 

Mothers were given equal right with fathers to inherit real 
estate from their deceased child. (Regular Session, 1923.) 

Women were given the right to inherit equally with men 
relatives in equal degree of kin in cases not otherwise provided 
for by statute. (Regular Session, 1923.) 
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IN OHIO 

Mothers were made joint guardians with fathers of minor 
children and given equal right to the children’s services and earn- 
ings. (Regular Session, 1923.) 

Married women were given the same right to choice of a vot- 
ing residence that married men have. (Regular Session, 1923.) 

Mother’s consent as well as father’s consent to marriage of 
minor child made necessary. (Regular Session, 1923.) 

Women as well aS men were made of age at 21. (Regular 
Session, 1923.) 


IN OKLAHOMA 
Women were given the right to hold all State elective offices, 
but this measure must be ratified by a vote of all the people before 
it becomes a law. ‘(Regular Session, 1923.) 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Married women were given the right to choose their own domi- 
cile for purpose of voting or holding offices. (Regular Session, 
1923. ) 

Married women were given the right to divorce on grounds 
more nearly equal to those of husbands. (Regular Session, 1923.) 

Wives were given the same right as husbands to acquire settle- 
ment for poor relief. (Regular Session, 1923.) 


IN VIRGINIA 

Women were given the right after marriage to choose their own 
residence for voting purposes. (Regular Session, 1922.) 

Women were given equal inheritance rights with men. (Regu- 
lar Session, 1922.) 

Women were given a claim upon the estate of a deceased 
husband equal to the claim of a husband upon that of his dece ased 
wife. (Regular Session, 1922.) 

Women were given the same rights as men with regard to ad- 
ministration of estates. (Regular Session, 1922.) 
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“ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF EQUALITY” 
In a letter with the above summary, Mrs. Matthews said: 


In reply to your telegram to Miss Paul, I am enclosing a statement 
of equal rights secured in other States. 

The Wisconsin act covers more ground than any of the acts secured 
in the other States; however, it does not guarantee complete legal 
equality. : 

The 1923 legislature of Wisconsin by Chapter 150 amended the 
adoption statutes and in it the legislature continues the policy of the 
old statutes in recognizing the mother of an illegitimate child as its 
one and only parent and practically overlooking the father. 

In 1921 the legislature amended the dower and curtesy laws before 
it passed the Equal Rights Law but by provision in the dower and 
courtesy amendments said amendments became effective in August, 
1921. Therefore the dower and courtesy amendments became effective 
after the Equal Rights Law. Under the curtesy law the widower has 
a greater share in his deceased wife’s lands than the widow has in 
her deceased husband’s lands, but the widower’s rights may be de- 
feated in several instances where the widow’s rights are not subject to 
defeat and hence it is probable that the widow has the advantage. 

According to information which our Legislative Secretary has ob- 
tained, a bill was introduced at the 1922 session of the legislature to 
amend Section 13.14 of the Wisconsin statutes which provides that 
male persons only shall be employed by the legislature so as to permit — 
the employment of women as well as men, but the bill did not become 
a law. Of course you remember that the Wisconsin Attorney General 
ruled that the Equal Rights law, because of its special protective clause, 
does not affect Section 13.14. 

From Miss Barry to whom you referred my letter, I understand 
that the Milwaukee School Board recently adopted a rule which dis- 
criminates against women and which reads as follows: ‘“A woman 
teacher upon becoming married shall within two weeks thereafter re- 
port said fact to the superintendent and thereafter she shall be known 
by her married name and use the same in connection with her school 
service. Failure to do so shall result in a deduction of 10 per cent per 
month from her salary for each month or any portion thereof said 
failure to report shall have continued.” (Rule 28.) 


It seems to be true, as Miss Ada James recently observed, 
that “eternal vigilance is the price of equality’—even after it 
has been written into the law. In this connection, and as bear- 
ing upon Mrs. Matthews’ citation of the adverse opinion by 
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Attorney General Ekern affecting employment of women by 
the Wisconsin legislature, the following correspondence is en- 
lightening: 


Hon. John Callahan, October 24, 1923. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Capitol. 

Dear Sir: 

I have just received a communication stating that according to let- 
ters received from Madison, women are barred from taking the civil 
service examination for the position of Supervisor of school libraries. 

I am not familiar with the method which obtains for the exami- 
nation, but I assumed at the time the Equal Rights Law was passed in 
1921 that it broke down all barriers against women and amended, by 
implication, every general and special law where sex qualifications ex- 
cluded women, so that they might have the opportunity of equal priv- 
ileges before the law with men, with the special exceptions set forth 
in the law. 

That is now my personal interpretation, and if instructions have 
gone out barring women from taking the examination for the position 
of supervisor of school libraries, I think the matter ought to be re- 
considered, in the light of the Equal Rights Law. 

I am forwarding a copy of this letter to the Secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

ao very truly, 
JOHN J. BLAINE, 
Governor. 


Honorable J. J. Blaine, October 25, 1923. 
Governor, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

Dear Governor: 

I have your letter of October 24. 

“The matter of this examination to which you refer has been cor- 
rected so that I think it will satisfy the women. It was arranged for 
while I was away and as we had two vacancies to fill and expected 
to appoint a woman to the other position it was assumed that we would 
like to appoint a man to this one. 

However, when it was taken up with me I had no objection to 
opening up the examination to both men and women. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN CALLAHAN, 
State Superintendent. 


The Milwaukee School Board seems likely to be the last 
group of public officials in Wisconsin to concede that the State 
legislature meant what it said when it enacted the Equal Rights 
Law. Adopting the rule, quoted above by Mrs. Matthews, the 
Board ignored not only the Equal Rights Law but a court de- 
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cision under that law, in which the Board was directed to re- 
employ a teacher whom it had dismissed for failure to report 
her marriage, and to pay her salary for the period of her en- 
forced unemployment. In its earlier rule, the Board assumed a 
‘right to dismiss a woman teacher outright for failure to report 
her marriage. In the new rule, cited amove, the Board reduces 
its assumption 90 per cent, claiming only the right to cut the 
offending teacher’s pay 10 per cent. It seems certain that the 
first woman teacher thus unfairly and unlawfully penalized by 
this obdurate, reactionary and apparently unteachable body, 
will need only to appeal to the courts to obtain prompt and 
complete redress. 
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